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American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
Combines modern beauty with maxi- 
mum comfort. No pinching or tearing 
hazards. Automatic safety-fold seat. 
Greater housekeeping economy. Avail- 
able with tablet-arm. 






Oxnard High School 





Auditorium, Oxnard, California, equipped with 702 Full-Upholstered Bodiform Chairs 


American Bodiform Upholstered Chairs 
for comfort, beauty, durability, cleaning economy 


Full upholstery promotes pride, 


builds respect, improves acoustics 


American Bodiform full-upholstered chairs 
represent the finest in auditorium seating. 
Modernly equipped and seated auditoriums 
multiply attendance, become a center of 
community life. Here school authorities 
“meet their public’ under the most favor- 
able conditions. 

The Bodiform seat is of full-upholstered, 
spring-arch construction and the back is 
broad at shoulders, form-fitting at waist, for 
maximum comfort. When occupant rises, 
seat rises to a %4 safety-fold position. 


chmeucan Sealing Company 
207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Francisco 3. Calif. 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3, Calif. 


These chairs contribute to better acoustics, 
because full upholstery compensates for the 
empty seats in a partly-filled auditorium. 
Students are proud of the beauty and com- 
fort of American Bodiform full-upholstered 
chairs. and experience proves that they treat 
them with appropriate care. 

A wide range of styles, colors, and uphol- 
stery materials permits complete harmony 
with your decorative scheme. Let our ex- 
perienced Seating Engineers help your 
planning. Write for full information. 
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THE COVER PICTURE 
Joshua Tree in the Mohave Desert 


REAT forests of the Joshua Tree 

(Yucca brevifolia), one of the 
most spectacular features of our 
Western deserts, are spread over 
widely-scattered areas of the Mohave 
Desert. 


The Joshua Tree belongs to the lily 
family, as do many other tough desert 
plants, and attains a height of 10-38 
feet. Its cream-white blossoms grow 
in clusters, 8 to 14 inches long, at the 
ends of the heavy, angular, erratic 
branches. 


It is generally believed that the 
Mormons gave this giant yucca the 
name Joshua-tree, seeing in its gro- 
tesquely extended “arms” a symbol 
pointing to the promised land they 
were seeking. The age of these old 
trees cannot be accurately determined 
because of the absence of tree-rings. 


The photographer’s wife and child 
are viewing a giant tree in Joshua Tree 
National Monument. This Monu- 
ment, in San Bernardino and River- 
side Counties, is the last sanctuary for 
the rapidly-diminishing Joshua Tree. 
The Monument is under the supervi- 
sion of the National Park Service, 
which protects and preserves the area 
in its natural condition, while at the 
same time making it available to the 
American public. 

Joshua Tree National Monument is 
open the year round to visitors. It 
affords the visitor an outstanding 
scenic picture of the high desert coun- 
try of Southern California. 

Located 140 miles east of Los An- 
geles, this great park has headquarters 
at Twentynine Palms, which is its 
gateway. 


— Photo and article by Ted Richard- 
son, Photographer, Twentynine 
Palms, California. 
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DOES YOUR CAR INSURANCE 
EXPIRE NEXT MONTH? 





You may save 40% with the California Teachers Association Plan ! 


CTA APPROVED This money-saving plan was 
adopted by the State CTA after thorough study of 
many plans and companies. It is underwritten by the 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, one of the 
natién’s strongest automobile insurance companies. 


NON-ASSESSABLE_ The underwriter issues stand- 


ard, non-assessable policies exclusively. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE Offices are maintained in 
both San Francisco and Los Angeles and staffed by 
120 specially trained automobile insurance people. 
Claims service is available from any point in the 
United States or Canada — you need only phone or 
wire collect to California Casualty. 





TOWING AND LABOR Roadside service may be 
added to standard coverages at a small extra cost. You 
will be reimbursed up to limits of your choice for 
work done by any convenient garage. 


40% SAVINGS Initial discount is 15 per cent on 
major coverages. Additional savings based upon actual 
losses will be paid as earned at the end of each policy 
year. Past experience indicates that your total savings 
will average 40 per cent of standard or “Conference” 
rates charged by most insurance companies. 


WHO CAN QUALIFY Only active teachers are 
eligible. Upon retirement, you may continue in 
California Casualty’s regular preferred risk plan at 
probable 30 per cent savings. 


WHAT TO DO NOW Fill out the accom- 
panying form completely and mail it at once. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
391 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may 


save me 40 per cent on my car insurance. Please send me your 
suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated 
savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate 
me to become a policyholder — I am free to decide later. 


CTA 
os ere ee ee Age.....- Meee. a 
2. If Married, Age of 
Name of Spouse. Spouse...... 
eh Oi Se oe 
Number Street 
iia Teenie = a ei 
4. Date Present Car Date Car Was | 
Policy Expires.. _.... Purchased.................... New.... Used. 
Body } 
5. Car Year.......... eens ee ee Model............ hae 
(De Luxe, Standard, Custom, etc.) 
No. of 
6. Serial No.... MCR NG cnc Cyls._..... 
7. Company Now Is Car Fully 
Insured By....... _.... Paid For? Yes.... No... 
8. If Not Paid For, By 
Whom Financed?.. a 
9. Finance Company's 
Address.......... So ego ad ol oy Sree de a ee a 
No. Street City Zone 
10. Amount of Collision 
Losses in Past Year: $.................. Other Losses: $....................-- 


(if none, write ‘“None’’) 


. Names and Birth Dates of Other Drivers 


in Household Under Age of 25 Years 





Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


1,000 
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SECOND PRIZE laa aa 





54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S ._.. 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 
“HOW I USE COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM’ | 


All in-service teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 


TEACHERS here’s your chance! Win the cash for that vacation trip 
you have dreamed of ... Alaska... Mexico... Europe... Hawaii... 
Or for a summer of graduate study! | 

Thousands of teachers now use Compton’s daily in their classrooms. | 
Each year unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling | 
us how their pupils like to use Compton’s, how it helps them get so | 
much more from their schoolwork, how it saves the teacher’s time and 
makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while story behind 
each letter. : 

Thousands of other teachers are using Compton’s just as effectively. 
They have important stories too. We want those stories! Literary style 
won't be a factor. It’s the story that counts. How do you use Compton’s_ | 
in the classroom? 


Just Follow These Simple Rules: 


1. Send for the official entry blank from prize, $1,000; next three prizes, $750, $500, 
F. E. Compton & Company at the address $250; a set of the new fifteen-volume 1951 i. 
given below. Compton’s to each of these winners and 


2. Write or type your own story, “How the 50 next best entries. 

I Use Compton’s in the Classroom’’— 5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 
not over 1,000 words—attach the official ally known educators on the basis of 
entry blank and mail to F. E. Compton&  aptness, originality, sincerity, and 
Company. simplicity of presentation. 
3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries ae et 
must be postmarked before midnight, “6 oan i hie — 
April 22. All winners will be notified by tie, duplicate 


mail on June 1 prizes will be 
. awarded. 
4. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand 


THE 1951 


< COMPTON'S... 






Try the 1951 Compton's in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not includ- 
ing 871 pages of the revised Fact-Index) ... 


524,417 words of newly written text... 400 
new or extensively revised articles... 783 new 
pictures, maps, and graphs...178 pages added. 





At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


’ 900 | andl prise 
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FOURTH PRIZE 





-HERE’S WHAT YOU DO: 


Just send for the official entry blank from _ 


F. E. Compton & Company. Then, if you are 
one of the tens of thousands of teachers who 


today are finding Compton's a fascinating 


classroom aid, simply tell us “HOW | USE — 
COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM.” If you — 
are not yet using Compton's in your classroom, 


study a library set and tell us how you would 
use it with your group. 


You can write about Compton’s excellence os 
a general classroom aid or its great value in — 


teaching any special subject, either elemen- 
tary or high school. 


The entry blank will give you full instructions, 


It costs nothing to compete! 
- Nothing to buy! No obligations! 


You don't have to be an owner of Compton's 


Pictured Encyclopedia to be eligible to win 
any one of the 54 sets of Compton's and cash 
prize awards totaling $8,500. 
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Amendment to Articles of Incorporation 
Proposed 


S announced in the January issue of the magazine and also on page 8 of this issue, 
CTA members will be called upon to vote on a proposal, initiated by the CTA 
Southern Section, to increase the number of members on the State Board of 

Directors of the California Teachers Association. 


The fifth of the present Articles of Incorporation stipulates that the Board shall 
be composed of NINE members. The proposal is to increase this number to TWELVE. 


If this change in the Articles were adopted, a subsequent change in Article III of 
the By-Laws would be necessary, inasmuch as this is the section which distributes the 
representation on the Board of Directors to the various Sections of the Association. It is 
proposed in the initiative that this Article be amended to provide two additional 


members of the Board from the Southern Section and one additional member from the 
Bay Section. 


Shorn of its legal verbiage, the proposal may be simply stated: 


Shall the Board of Directors of the California Teachers Association be increased 
from nine to twelve, by increasing the number from the Southern Section from three 
to five and by increasing the number from the Bay Section from two to three? 


A ballot will be printed in the March issue of this magazine. Additional copies of 
the ballot will be furnished each Section office for those who request them. Each 
Section will be responsible for its own election procedures. It should be noted that the 
California Corporation Code requires a majority vote of the active members of the 


Association and not merely a majority of those voting, if further’action is to be taken 
on this proposal. 


Are We Passing OUR PANIC to Pupils? 


FRIGHTENED children scanning the morning sky for expected Russian bombers do 

not indicate a healthy aspect of national security. Educational leaders should not 
institute programs which in the attempt to alert the public to the present national 
danger make hysterical victims of little children. It would appear that in some com- 
munities programs are being formulated in the schools because someone is convinced 
that something ought to be done, even though no one knows what course of action is 
desirable. Simply because we are confused, frustrated or even hysterical is no valid 
excuse for inciting the same conditions in helpless children. — A.F.C. 
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MAJOR LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS...195] 


THE CTA PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL FINANCE PRESENTED 
TO THE CURRENT SESSION OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


ORE adequate school support is being sought by 
the California Teachers Association in proposals 
submitted to the 1951 session of the State Legis- 

lature. A new apportionment bill, based on studies of 
the Cooperative Committee on School Finance, is being 
introduced at the direction of the State Council of 
Education. It provides for increases in State Aid esti- 
mated by the State Department of Education to total 
$50,500,000. 


In addition to the foundation programs proposed in 
the 1949 and 1950 versions of AB 2120 and AB 65 the 
new legislation calls for increased allowances for basic 
aid, growth and transportation. It also provides a finan- 
cial incentive to encourage district reorganization, and 
establishes 175 days as the divisor in computing a.d.a. 
for districts operating school 175 days or more. 


BASIC AID 


HE bill would give every school district in the state 

$100 for each unit of a.d.a. regardless of the district’s 
assessed valuation. At present, basic state aid is $90, an 
amount fixed as a minimum by the State Constitution. 


FOUNDATION PROGRAMS 


HE following foundation programs would be guaran- 
teed under the new bill: 


Elementary — $185 with a 65c computational tax; plus 
a provision that any district having an assessed valuation 
of less than $5,000 per child shall receive at least $191.75 
providing it levies the maximum tax of 80c. 


High School — $210 with a 40c computational tax; 
plus a guarantee that any district with an assessed valua- 
tion of less than $16,000 per child shall receive at least 
$260 providing it levies the maximum tax of 75c. 


Junior College — $250 with a 25c computational tax. 


Special formulas are proposed for small elementary 
and high schools. Details follow this article. 


6 


APPORTIONMENT FOR GROWTH 


HE bill proposes to place state apportionment as nearly 

as possible on a current basis. Initial computation of 
the amount of state aid due each district still would be 
based on the prior year’s a.d.a., but supplemental 
apportionments would be made not later than February 
15 and June 30 for current a.d.a. in excess of the previous 
year’s a.d.a. They would follow submission of current 
attendance reports on December 15 and May 31. 


The amount allowed per “excess” pupil would be the 
same as the per pupil basic and equalization aid com 
puted initially from the previous year’s a.d.a. and assessed 
value. 


The proposals for growth apportionment would 
supplant the existing plan under which the state assists 
districts experiencing rapid growth on a graduated scale 
geared to the assessed wealth of the district and under 
which the district absorbs a portion of the growth. 


The State Department of Education estimates that the 
proposed plan of reimbursing districts for growth would 
increase state expenses by $14,500,000 a year. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 


O change is proposed in the present plan under which 
the state reimburses districts for current transporta’ 
tion costs in excess of amounts required to be met from 


local tax sources. It is proposed, however, to liberalize | 
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the provision for reimbursement for purchase of buses | 


by newly-unified districts. 


The bill defines reimbursable transportation costs as [ 


(1) maintenance and operation of buses according to 
rules and regulations established by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; and (2) costs “in lieu of trans 
portation” within limits of approved transportation. 


Under the CTA proposal the cost of new buses 
purchased by newly unified districts (since July 1, 1948) 
because of changes in attendance centers at any time 
during the first five years would be reimbursable. At 
present such reimbursement is granted only for the first 
year of purchase of buses after unification. 


These changes in transportation aid would add an | 


estimated $700,000 a year to state costs. 


CTA Journal, February 19%! 
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PROPOSALS TO ENCOURAGE 
DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


S an incentive to reorganization $5 would be added 

to the foundation program at each level for unified 
districts formed after July 1, 1950. This incentive would 
continue for 5 years. 


175-DAY DIVISOR 


Tue existing minimum school year of 170 days is 
retained, but it is proposed that 175 days be used as 
the divisor in calculating a.d.a. for districts operating 
schools 175 days or more. For districts operating schools 
from 170 to 175 days the actual number of days school 
was maintained would be used as the divisor. 


This change would cost $1,100,000 the first year. 


COMPUTATION OF STATE AID: 
ELEMENTARY 


Elementary Districts above 100 a.d.a. 


(a) $185  ad.a. reduced by .0065 & 90% of 
assessed value. 


(b) (Districts with kindergarten) $196.25  a.d.a. 
reduced by .0090 90% of assessed valuation. 

(c) (Districts without kindergarten) $191.75  a.d.a. 
reduced by .0080 & 90% of assessed value. 

(d) $100 * a.d.a. (Basic Aid). 

Districts with less than $5,000 assessed value per a.d.a. 


will use formula (b) if they have kindergartens, (c) if 
no kindergarten. 


Districts with $5,000 to $16,239 assessed value per 
a.d.a. will use formula (a). 


Districts with more than $16,239 assessed value per 
a.d.a. will use formula (d). 


The mandatory tax for participation in equalization is 
65c in all cases. 


Elementary Districts (100 a.d.a. and below) 


1 a.d.a. — $4,485. 


Above 1 a.d.a. — increases $85 per pupil to 24 a.d.a. 
25 a.d.a. — $7,625. 


Above 25 a.d.a. — increases $105 per pupil to 49 a.d.a. 
50 a.d.a. — $11,250. 


Above 50 a.d.a. — increases $125 per pupil té 75 a.d.a. 
75 a.d.a. — $14,875. 


76 through 99 a.d.a. — increases $145 per pupil. 
100 a.d.a. — $18,500. 


The small school foundation program is based on a 
tax rate of 65c on 90% of the assessed valuation. 


_ After five years small schools will receive these 
increased benefits because of smallness only if it can be 
demonstrated that such schools are necessary as deter- 


mined by a “formula of necessity” to be made a part of 
the law. 


To increase the elementary foundation program to the 


above amounts would cost the state an additional 
$30,000,000 a year. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 
High School Districts above 300 a.d.a. 
(a) $210 * a.d.a. reduced by .0040 K 90% of 
assessed value. 


(b) $260 X a.d.a. reduced by .0075 & 90% of 


assessed value. 


(c) $100  a.d.a. plus $1,000 per year maintained. 


Large districts with less than $16,000 assessed value 
per a.d.a. will use (b). 


Large districts with $16,000 to $32,000 assessed value 
per a.d.a. will use (a). 


Districts with more than $32,000 assessed value will 
use (c). 


The mandatory tax for participation in equalization is 
40c in all cases. 


Small High School Districts (300 a.d.a. or below) 


5 a.d.a. — $10,080. 

6 through 62 a.d.a — an additional $504 per pupil. 
63 a.d.a. — $39,138. 
64 through 129 a.d.a. 
130 a.d.a. — $50,260. 
131 through 299 a.d.a. — an additional $75 per pupil. 
300 a.d.a. — $63,010. 


The small high school foundation program is based 
upon a tax rate of 40c on 90% of the assessed valuation. 








an additional $166 per pupil. 





After five years small high schools will receive these 
increased benefits because of smallness only if it can be 
demonstrated that such schools are necessary as deter- 
mined by a “formula of necessity” to be made a part of 
the law. 


The increased cost of this foundation program would 
be $2,500,000-3 year. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(a) $250  a.d.a. reduced by .0025 90% of 
assessed value. 


(b) $100 * a.d.a. plus $1,000 per year maintained. 
Districts will use (a) or (b) whichever is larger. 
Junior Colleges maintained by High School Districts 


or Unified Districts to be figured as independent 
districts. 


525 hours of attendance to be considered a Unit of 
a.d.a. for Junior Colleges in grades 13-14. 


The mandatory tax-rate for participation in equaliza- 
tion is 25c in all cases. The cost to the state of this 
Foundation Program for Junior Colleges would be 
$1,700,000. 


COUNTY SERVICE AND 
SUPERVISION FUNDS 


County Service Fund to be continued at present rate 
of $3 per a.d.a. at all levels and to be administered and 
apportioned as at present. 


County Supervision Fund set at $1.50 per a.d.a. in the 
Kindergartens and Elementary schools, to be distributed 
to the counties on the basis of budgets submitted to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


It is proposed that County Supervision may be pro- 
vided by County Superintendents on the request of 
districts having more than 900 a.d.a. 





Important Proposal 
See Also Page 9 


NOTICE OF INITIATIVE PROPOSAL 
AFFECTING THE CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


At its meeting on December 9, 1950, the 
Board of Directors and the State Executive Sec- 
retary were officially presented with petitions 
signed by more than 10 per cent of the members 
of the California Teachers Association request- 
ing that the following proposal affecting the 
Association be submitted to a vote of the 
membership: 


“PROPOSAL 


“WHEREAS, it is deemed by the members 
of this Association to be to their best inter- 
ests and to the best interests of the Associa- 
tion that the Articles of Incorporation and 
By-Laws of the Association be amended as 
hereinafter provided: 


“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
that the number of directors of this Asso- 
ciation be changed from nine to twelve by 
amending Article Fifth of the Articles of 
Incorporation of the Association to read as 
follows: 


“ ‘Fifth — That the number of direc- 
tors of said Association shall be twelve 
and the names and residences of the 
directors who are appointed for the first 
year and to serve until the election and 
qualification of their succesSors are as 
follows, to-wit: 

““*M. E, Dailey, San Jose, California ; 
E. C. Moore, Los Angeles, California; 
J. H. Francis, Los Angeles, California; 
Cc. L. McLane, Fresno, California; C. C. 


Van Liew, Chico, California; E. B. 
Wright, Stockton, California; Fred T. 
Moore, Alameda, California; J. W. 


McClymonds, Oakland, California; A. F. 
Lange, Berkeley, California.’ 


“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that the State Council of Education of the 
Association be directed to adopt an amend- 
ment to the By-Laws of the Association 
amending Section 1 of Article III of said 
By-Laws to read as follows: 


“*Section 1. Composition. The board 
of directors of the Association, consist- 
ing of |2 directors, shall exercise all of 
the corporate powers of the Association, 
subject to the limitations and restric- 
tions provided by law and in these By- 
Laws, and to the policies established 
by the State Council of Education. Each 
Section of the Association, other than 
the Bay Section and the Southern Sec- 
tion, shall be entitled to have one of its 
members on the board of directors. The 
Bay Section shall be entitled to have 
three of its members on the board and 
the Southern Section shall be entitled to 
have five of its members on the board.’ 


“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that the members of this Association hereby 
adopt and approve of said amendment of 
the Articles of Incorporation of the Asso- 
ciation and said proposed direction to the 
State Council of Education, and they hereby 
direct the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation and the State Council of Education 
to place this proposal into effect.’’ 


Pursuant to Section 1 of Article XII of the 
By-Laws, the Board directed that this notice of 
such proposal be published in the January and 
February issues of the CTA Journal and that a 
ballot for use by the members in voting on the 
proposal be published in the March issue, 
together with detailed instructions concerning 
the completion and return of the ballot. The 
Board also directed that this notice and the 
instructions accompanying the ballot specify 
that, as required by the provisions of Section 
9400 of the California Corporations Code, the 
affirmative vote of a majority of the active 
members of the Association, and not merely a 
majority of those who return ballots, will be 
required to authorize further action on the 
proposal. 


The only changes in the existing Articles 
and By-Laws which would be made by this 
proposal are shown above in italics. 


— Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary. 





TO ALL CTA MEMBERS 


PLEASE note that the Proposal 
on this page, left-hand col- 


umn, requires an individual 
ballot vote by the active mem- 
bership of the Association. See 
also Dr. Corey’s statement on 


Page 5. 


The Proposal on Page 9 will 
be acted upon by the CTA State 
Council of Education at its an- 
nual meeting in April in San 
Francisco, — Ed, 


Teacher Rating and 
Its Effeets 


HE Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development, NEA, an- 
nounces a new publication, Better Than 
Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of 
Teaching Services. Result of two years 
intensive study of the controversial problem 
of teacher rating, this new 84-page publica- 
tion (ASCD, 1201-16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, DC; price $1.25) merits wide and 
theughtful readership among teachers, 
stipervisors, school administrators and others 
who are directly or indirectly affected by 
teacher-rating practices. 


Prepared by the ASCD Commission on 
Teacher Evaluation, this booklet examines 
basic issues which underlie any discussion 
of teacher rating. It suggests principles and 
conditions which enable teachers in our 
schools to accomplish best results in their 
work with children and youth. 


Current teacher-rating plans are described, 
and the effects of these plans upon the 
school program are analyzed. This booklet 
also makes constructive proposals for 
cooperative organization of the school com- 
munity to encourage professional growth. — 
Arno A. Bellack, Executive Secretary. 


Southern California 
Teachers Home 


DEDICATORY CEREMONIES 


MCE than 1500 public school teachers 

attended the dedication of the new 
$250,000 lounge-diningroom unit and two. 
story residential building of the Souther 
California Teachers Home, 842 East Vill, 
Street, Pasadena, Saturday afternoon, Janu. 
ary 13. Roy C. Holmes, president of the 
Bureau of Welfare of the CTA Southern 
Section, presided at the dedication cere. 
monies, in which J. Russell Croad, superin. 
tendent of the Burbank Schools, accepted 
the buildings. 


The Teachers Home was founded jp 
1928 by the Bureau of Welfare of the 
Southern Section. Since then, it has grown, 
through gifts and donations of teachers, s0 
that the Home now has a frontage of 350 
feet. In addition to the new diningroom 
and residential buildings, the site has 3 
bungalows, an infirmary, and a 12-room 
house and laundry. 


Voluntary Contributions 


The support for the maintenance and 
operation of the Southern California Teach 
ers Home, in addition to the payment by 
the members, comes from voluntary contri: 
butions of public school teachers in the 
Southern California area. Eligible for mem- 
bership in the Home are retired teachers 
from this area, who are 65 years of age or 
older, and are in acceptable physical and 
mental health. Payments are geared to the 
financial resources of the resident. 


a its inception, in addition to the 

management of the Home, the Bureau 
of Welfare has cared for more than 150 
teachers. Medical assistance for chronic 
conditions such as tuberculosis, arthritis, 
and paralysis is constantly being given to 
teachers in both active and retired status, 
either in the teacher’s own home, or hoy 
pital, rest home or sanitarium. 


The new lounge-diningroom is a modern 
istic red brick building with huge glass 
windows. The two-story residential building 
will enable the Home to accommodate 14 
additional members. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT — Important New Bulletin 


HANDBOOK on the California State Teachers Retirement System 
is a timely and valuable new bulletin prepared under auspices of the 
CTA State Committee on Teacher Retirement, by Louise B. Gridley, 


chairman of the committee. 


Ralph E. Nelson, consulting actuary of the State Teachers Retirement 
System, assisted materially in the preparation of this useful handbook. 


It fully and accurately covers all phases of the California State Teachers 
Retirement System. For copies address California Teachers Association, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8; price per copy, 25c. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS: A Good California Example 


IMPROVING FARM-CITY UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
EDUCATION AND INFORMATION 


By Rex F. Harlow, Palo Alto; Consultant to the Farm-City Relations Committee 


Dr. Harlow has prepared this paper upon request to illustrate how a group, in this 


case the agricultural people of the 


great San Joaquin Valley, has set out upon a definite 


and well-organized program of public relations to improve farm-city understanding. 
School people throughout California will read this article with interest, as exemplifying 
what they themselves can do in their respective fields. It is an outstanding, indigenous 
example of a well-planned public relations program. — Ed. 


dous significance to California, 

and which promises to become 
equally important to the nation as a 
whole, is under way in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

It is the Farm-City Relations Pro- 
gram, a study of urban-rural relations 
and an effort to help farmers and 
businessmen work together more intel- 
ligently and effectively for their indi- 
vidual and the public good. This 
program is being conducted under the 
joint auspices of the Public Relations 
Society of America, of New York, 
and the Central Valley Empire Asso- 
ciation, of Fresno. 

Serving in an advisory capacity and 
providing funds for carrying on the 
project, is the Farm-City Relations 
Committee, a non-profit, statewide 
group of 46 California agricultural and 
business leaders. The chairman of the 
Education and Research Committee of 
the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica is consultant to the committee and 
director of the program. 


In carrying on its active campaign 
of education and information in the 
Valley, the Farm-City Relations Com- 
mittee is using the following principal 
means: 

a. Active contacts on a face-to-face level. 

b. Meetings, speeches, conferences, etc. 

c. Publicity —in the press, on the radio, 
in newsreels, through other media — 
both local and national. 

d. Information material — printed mat- 
ter, special articles, feature stories, etc. 


—as widely distributed as funds 
bermit. 


e. Reports to the Public Relations Society 
of America on all steps taken, develop- 
ments resulting therefrom, and the 
overall results of the program as they 
take shape and mature. 

This pilot effort is being restricted 
to the San Joaquin Valley in the belief 
that a successful formula can thereby 
be more easily developed for improv- 
ing urban-rural relations. If and when 
such a formula is devised, the Society 
is pledged to carry it to all of America. 

Intense interest has been aroused in 
the project. Cooperation of the news- 
papers, the radio stations, the civic 
clubs, educational, religious and other 
groups, has produced splendid results. 


\ N educational activity of tremen- 
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Up and down the Valley the program 
has become widely known. Main ef- 
fort to date has been in Fresno 
County, where local farm-city rela- 
tions committees are being organized 
in all the major centers of the county. 
Work has been started in Kern 
County, which will also be organized 
community by community as quickly 
as possible. Other counties in the Val- 
ley will be entered and served simi- 
larly. It is expected that by the end of 
the year organization work will be 
completed. 


The Kick-Off 


An initial “kickoff” meeting was 
set up in the rural community of San- 
ger, a little city of 6,000 population 
lying 15 miles east of Fresno; 517 
farm and city people attended. Most 
of them were from Fresno County, but 
a number came several hundred miles 
from different parts of the state, such 
as Berkeley, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The chairman of the Farm- 
City Relations Committee presided, 
and the president of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce made the 
principal address. 


Interest in the program has been 
aroused in 370 statewide agricultural 
and business organizations in Califor- 
nia. Through official action of their 
boards, letters from their executive 
heads, and by use of other concrete 
means their cooperation is being of- 
fered. Requests for speakers to appear 
before their meetings and for news 
notes and special articles for publica- 
tion in their periodicals are coming 
from all sides. The metropolitan 
press and radio stations are also bring 
ing the program to the attention of 
people from one end of California to 
the other. And even national farm, 
trade and general magazines are be- 
ginning to seek materials for feature 
articles on the project. 


Basic economic data which can be 
used to supplant misconceptions and 
guesses with facts are being developed 
with the aid of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
California, the Giannini Foundation, 


the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, the California State Chamber 
of Commerce, the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and other 
agencies. These data have to do with 
such things as costs of production, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of commodi- 
ties and profits of farmers and busi- 
nessmen. Wide distribution of these 
facts is planned through publication 
of printed pieces, programs before 
groups and over the air, and in news- 
paper, magazine, and other articles. 


THE program is being geared into 
the war effort. It is realized that 
warm, understanding cooperation be- 
tween farmers who produce food and 
businessmen who process and distrib- 
ute what the farmers produce is an 
absolute necessity in the rising war 
economy. Hence the farm-city rela- 
tions program almost inevitably will 
increase in significance and become 
more valuable as the months pass. 





NOTICE OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
BY-LAWS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting on January 6, 1951, the 
Board of Directors of the California Teach- 
ers Association, by the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of its members, passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


“RESOLVED, that this Board hereby pro- 
poses that subsection 5g of Article VI of 
the By-Laws of The California Teachers 
Association be amended to read as follows: 


‘Section 5. Government, The mem- 
bers of the Sections now established, or 
which may hereafter be_ established, 
shall have power to determine such 
forms of organization, methods of inter- 
Nal government and procedures as may 
be best suited to their respective areas 
and the needs of their membership, 
subject to the following provisions: 

* ¢ 8 


‘g. Members of the board of directors 
shall be ex officio members of the coun- 
cils of the Sections which they repre- 
sent. Representatives to the State Coun- 
cil of Education shall also be ex officio 
members %f such councils unless other- 
wise provided by the by-laws of the 
Section involved.’ 


“RESOLVED FURTHER, that the State 
Executive Secretary be and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to deliver or mail a copy 
of this proposed amendment to each repre- 
sentative to the State Council of Education 
and to publish a copy thereof in the CTA 
Journal in accordance with the provisions of 
section 2 of Article XIII of the By-Laws of 
this Association.” 


Under the present By-Laws, representa 
tives to the State Council of Education are 
automatically ex officio members of Section 
councils. The proposed amendment would 
permit the individual Sections to prevent 
such automatic membership by a specific 
provision in the Section by-laws. 


In accordance with section 3 of Article 
XIII of the By-Laws, this proposed amend- 
ment will be submitted for action to the 
annual meeting of the State Council of 
Education to be held in April, 1951. As 
specified in the By-Laws, the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of all members of the 
Council entitled to vote at such meeting 
will be required for the adoption of the 
amendment. — Arthur F. Corey. 
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Why Four and Five Years Training for Teachers? 


By William H. Stegeman, Professor of Education, Chico State College 


HEN California is actually 
W lacking 21,000 qualified teach- 

ers to take care of its school 
population this year, why do we stick 
to the four and five year training 
programs in our colleges? Why not 
shorten the training period to two or 
three years and rush more teachers 
into the understaffed schools? Why 
are we kept in college as students while 
thousands of emergency teachers are 
permitted to take the jobs? These are 
a few of the daily questions asked by 
anxious teacher training candidates. 


The long and short of it is that 
California is looking ahead to the 
future, when there will be enough 
well-trained specialists to fill all teach- 
ing positions. It is true that 10,000 
teachers are operating on emergency 
credentials, and that there will be 
5,000 fewer teachers each year for the 
next ten years than will be trained to 
take care of the increase in school 
population. It is true that even the 
best-trained emergency teachers realize 
their need for more training and are 
performing meritorious service by 
doing their best while you and they 
get further training. By 1960, it is 
hoped that the supply of well-trained 
teachers will begin to meet the yearly 
demand. From then on it is hoped 
there will be fewer “emergency” 
teachers, with more and more four and 
five year trained teachers to fill their 
places. 


Good Teacher Is a Specialist 


Undoubtedly you want to be good 
teachers. The good teacher in today’s 
school is a specialist, well trained in 
many areas of experience. 


As our country has grown and our 
social structure becomes more com- 
plex, faith in education as a panacea 
for our ills has imposed upon the 
schools and the teaching profession an 
ever greater responsibility. Each year 
has seen an increase in the responsi- 
bility of our schools to society. The 


10 


teaching task has become such that 
only well-trained specialists can now 
carry on the multiplicity of responsi- 
bilities placed on the shoulders of the 
teacher. 


Education in our schools can only 
be as broad as the ability of our 
teachers. Society demands that teach- 
ers guide the physical, emotional, 
social, and intellectual development of 
its children. Society demands that our 
teachers guide the interests, attitudes 
and abilities of its children into whole- 
some self-realization. Society demands 
that our teachers guide its children 
through satisfying human relations 
into acceptable citizenship. It also 
demands education for economic effi- 
ciency and civic responsibility. The 
well-trained teacher must know, and 
be able to provide children with, these 
abilities. 


Diversified Learning 


Education for modern living requires 
learning in at least a half dozen areas 
of experience. The teacher must teach 
social studies in such a way that chil- 
dren learn to perform the major social 
functions of living, to expand their 
time and space concepts to encompass 
the world, and to understand and 
appreciate their rich cultural heritage. 


The teacher must teach science in 
such a way that children learn to 
understand, appreciate and use wisely 
the scientific phenomena of their uni- 
verse, to integrate science and social 
adjustments, and to develop an inquir- 
ing mind with an appreciation for the 
conservation of natural resources. 


The teacher must teach mathematics 
in such a way that children learn to 
think in quantitative terms, to live 
within their means, and to think in 
relative terms about the problems of 
living. In addition, the teacher must 
teach our language in such a way that 
children will progress constantly in 
their ability to write, speak, read, 
listen and think; will broaden their 










social abilities through the use of lan. 
guage; and will cut across semantic 
barriers to intercultural understanding 


The teacher must provide for release 
of creative and recreative skills, mug 
allow for inner creative urges to 
emerge, must encourage appreciation 
and participation in creative and recre. 
ative pursuits. 


The teacher does not teach by hap. 
hazard arrangement. He does not teach / 
through the restricted use of limited | 
learning materials. The teaching spe. 
cialist teaches through a carefully 
planned developmental sequence of 
experiences. He teaches through the 
use of real living materials adjusted to 
many levels of ability. He teaches 
through the use of community re 
sources and the interests of children, 
The teacher is not restricted to the 
classroom, but has the entire com 
munity at his fingertips. He not only 
uses prepared materials, but he makes 
good use of current materials as well, 

Today's teacher is a specialist in 
human relations. He works with 
children and parents alike. He is an 
accepted and respected member of his 
community when he shows his worth, 
History shows us that every great man 
has been ‘guided by his great teachers, 
History shows us that the progress of 
mankind has constantly been guided 
by society’s well-trained teachers. 


A REVIEW of most college courses 
will show that they have been 
organized to provide as broad a train: 
ing as possible. A review of college 
programs will also show a wide variety 
of training experiences for potential 
teachers outside of regular class re | 
quirements. Such extra-class activities 
as field trips, community forums, | 
teacher workshops, youth conferences, | 
and speeches by resource persons are 
found in most colleges. In addition, | 
there are student groups and clubs, | 
such as your own CSTA, formed to 
stimulate professional growth. 
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Always Becoming Better 


By participating in a wide variety of 
experiences, by participating actively 
in classes and groups, by using all of | 
his abilities, interests and_ skills af 
student can get a good foundation for | 
teaching in his four or five years at } 
college. This teacher will, of course, 
continue to learn on the job. Good 
teachers are always striving to become f 
better teachers. 


If you are serious about being a 
good teacher, get all the training vou 
can now. You will need it. F 

There is a possibility that even four F 
and five years training is not enough 
to prepare the type of teachers needed § 
for the future. : 
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Understanding Our Students 
of Mexican Extraction 


By Joseph Faltis, Spanish Teacher, Woodland High School, Yolo County 


in the minds of many Califor- 

nians regarding our state patri- 
otism. Chambers of Commerce and 
travel agencies place a great deal of 
stress on the Spanish and Mexican 
heritage which is ours here in Califor- 
nia. We are proud of our old missions; 
we are delighted with knowing the 
etymology and meaning of our Spanish 
place names. A Los Angelino feels 
special pride in showing his Eastern 
relatives that colorful thoroughfare 
called Olvera Street. High school 
students, and cabaret patrons, too, 
think “it’s loads of fun” to dance the 
Chiapanecas. Dozens of celebrations 
marking Mexican Independence take 
place over the entire state on Septem- 
ber 16th. 


Unfortunately our affection and 
pride seems to restrict itself to material 
things, to places and to memories. We 
fail to take cognizance of the people 
themselves who have given so gen- 
erously of their culture and who still 
live among us. Not only is there a 
dearth of gratitude to these people on 
our part; even worse, in many in- 
stances, we can detect an attitude of 
prejudicial unconcern. 


| CURIOUS contradiction exists 


The largest minority group enrolled 
in the schools of California consists of 
students of Mexican extraction. It 
would not be a true statement to say 
that we as teachers are overly indiffer- 
ent to this body of students. But we 
do fail to recognize that they bring up 
special problems and that they possess 
special potentialities. 


Cultural Orphans 


The home life and environment of 
the Mexican student follows a rather 
definite pattern — second-class hous- 
ing, large families, and restrictive 
financial facilities. In varying degrees, 
there is a feeling of not belonging to 
the group. Each generation finds itself 
more and more removed from its 
original cultural heritage while assimi- 
lating steadily more and more of the 
American way of life. This transition 
is now at about the half-way mark, 
with the deplorable result that the 
state’s Mexican population are cultural 
orphans, belonging neither here nor 
there. This contributes to a psycho- 
logical feeling of insecurity which is 
understandable. 
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It is also important to realize that 
bilingualism is both an asset and a 
drawback. Many of these youngsters 
encounter difficulties in English self- 
expression, while at the same time they 
speak only an inadequate and woefully 
battered Spanish. 


The Mexican student is endowed 
with a storehouse of valuable atti- 
tudes. The teacher-counselor needs to 
recognize and use them. The closely- 
knit family life of the Mexican stu- 
dent, the absence of pampering at 
home, and his obligations to his fam- 
ily, all make for a more mature sense 
of the rewards and difficulties of adult 
living. In most cases, money earned 
is not for the student’s free and 
unlimited use, but rather it is turned 
in to the family fund. The harmony, 
devotion, and mutual help to be ob- 
served in a large Mexican family is 
indeed exemplary and inspiring. 

From an early age, the Mexican 
student has usually had close affilia- 
tion with the Church and has seen 
manifestations of its influence in his 
home. The counselor can often receive 
valuable help from local religious 
leaders in dealing with adjustment 
problems which may arise. 


The Onus of Ignorance 


The Mexican student bears the onus 
of fallacious and unscientific opinions 
about Mexicans in general. This arises 
from a lack of understanding on the 
part of non-Mexicans. Having 2 last 
name which is unmistakable in origin, 
any unfavorable publicity about one 
Mexican casts its shadow over them 
all. Thus, if a newspaper headline 
reads “Francisco Perez Booked on 
Burglary Charges,” it is evident at 
once that the culprit is Mexican. The 
same headline reading, “Alfred Frank- 
lin Booked on Burglary Charges” is in 
no sense a betrayal of Franklin’s 
nationality. 


The Manana Legend holds that the 
Mexican is lazy and puts off until 
tomorrow everything that should be 
done today —that his whole life is 
geared to manana. This long-lived 
misconception is more remarkable for 
its persistence than for its substance. 
Let’s examine it in the light of facts: 


The Mexican does not like to buy 
life insurance because the future rep- 
resents an incomprehensible irreality. 


Installment buying makes up but a 
small percentage of Mexican com- 
merce. The Mexican government finds 
difficulty in promoting its National 
Savings Bonds and therefore resorts 
to paying double the original cost in 
ten years to make them attractive. The 
Mexican girl has no hope chest. There 
is no grain market nor stock market in 
Mexico — it takes a considerable inter- 
est in the future to gamble in these 
markets. Mexican popular songs deal 
with the past and present — never 
with the future as many of ours do. 


In counseling our students, we need 
remember that there is a carry-over, 
in some degree, of the Mexican’s 
interest in the past and present — not 
in the future — from the philosophy 
of Old Mexico. We can also help our 
students understand and evaluate the 
good things in the past which are to 
be used to best advantage in the pres- 
ent in order to build firm foundations 
for the future. 


ERE are some concrete suggestions 
for better counseling of Mexican 
students: 


1. Take a friendly interest in your Mexi- 
can students and in their background. 


2. Be complimentary. Pronounce their 
names correctly. When going over a record 
card, it will make the youngster proud if you 
can say something like this: “Maria, I see 
that your parents were born in Michoacan. 
What a beautiful state that is! Have they 
ever talked to you about its capital, 
Morelia?” 


3. Encourage these students to take Span- 
ish — to learn to read it and write it accu- 
rately, and to develop an esteem for its value 
and beauty. 


4. Ask to visit in Mexican homes. Don’t 
“drop in,” as this may result only in em- 
barrassment. 


5. Acquaint yourself with the Mexican 
clubs and leaders in your community. One 
state-wide association is the Comite Mexi- 
cano de Beneficiencia. Many Mexican boys 
belong to CYO groups. 


6. Compile lists and information on bi- 
lingual jobs and professions — foreign serv- 
ice, export-import, labor contracting, teach- 
ing (what a travesty that we do not have 
more Spanish teachers of Mexican descent 
in our schools!) and point out the advan- 
tages of Spanish in the professions, 


7. Avail yourself of help and information 
supplied by alert Spanish teachers. They 
understand the Mexican student’s problems 
and also the difficulties of the counselor. 


8. Make strong recommendations to 
scholarship award committees for Mexican 
students. Such committees are eager for 
outside opinions. 


9. “Pull wires” to have these students 
run for school offices. 


ITH these ideas in mind, let’s not 

only feel pride in California’s 
Spanish-Mexican heritage —- let’s nur- 
ture and honor the people who have 
bestowed it on us. 











USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


IN THE SCHOOLS OF STANISLAUS COUNTY 


By Harold C. Francis, Director, Audio-Visual Department, 


Stanislaus County Schools Office, Modesto 


EALIZING that there are count- 
R less potential, extra-classroom 
learning experiences within easy 
reach of almost every school group, 
the Stanislaus County Schools staff, 
with the leadership of Superintendent 
Margaret L. Annear, recently launched 
a program to bring to the attention 
of teachers and administrators the 
many untapped resources in their 
neighboring communities. 

The staff feels that being aware of 
and utilizing these resources will help 
schools conduct an educational pro- 
gram which is responsive to the needs 
of the individual child and which 
contributes toward his satisfactory 
adjustment to and assimilation into his 
total environment consisting of the 
home, school, and community. 

The program was officially inaugu- 
rated in 1948 as an audio-visual work- 
shop during the Fall Teachers Institute. 
Dr. George Ormsby, consultant for 
the Audio-Visual Division of the State 
Department of Education, was invited 
to direct the workshop. The purpose 
of the workshop was to explore local 
resources and report the results to the 
teachers of the county. 

A group of geographically-selected 
teachers met and planned their pro- 
cedures before going out to survey the 
agencies and institutions in their vari- 
ous communities. The group decided 
that the following general information 
be recorded for each agency. 

Name, address, function of agency. 

Brief factual description. 

Date of contact. 


Services available. 
Suggested problems and activities. 


This series of 6 photographs shows a 
group of Stanislaus County teachers on an 
excursion to the Tracy Pumping Plant of 
Central Valley Project. R. A. Midthun, 
district information officer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, conducted the tour; 
Mrs. Edna Stewart, principal of the North- 
mead School, Patterson, California, made 
the arrangements for the trip. 


Above — Part of group looking down 
toward a lower floor. 


Center — Group watching installation of 
a pump; pump-shaft at the right weighs 5 
tons. 


Below — Getting a closer view of the 
Inlet Canal. 


Survey of 100 Agencies 


After nearly 100 agencies and ing 
tutions in the county were surveyed | 
a sheet for each contact was mimeo 
graphed. These sheets were py 
together, along with an introduction 
to teachers and a classified index, ty 
form a booklet entitled Utilization of 
Community Resources. The County 
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Community Resource Survey Outline 
Name: 
Address: 


Communicate with: 
Phone number: 


Date of Contact: 
Function: 

















Brief Factual Description: 
Affiliation: 
Services Available: 


Excursion 





Time Required: 

Season Preferred: 

Day of Week Preferred: 

Notification in Advance: 

Number of Pupils Accommodated: 

Number of Parents Required: 

Transportation: (Parking, bus lines, 
etc.) 

Remarks: (Rest rooms, clothing, 
etc.) 

Exhibits 

Films 

Flat Pictures 

Printed Material 

Speakers 


Area or Community Served by Organ- 
ization: 
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Suggested Problems 
Suggested Activities 


Schools Office staff mailed one of | 
these booklets with a letter of appre: | 
ciation to each of the agencies and to | 
each of the schools of the county. | 
Teachers found the booklet quite help | 
ful in aiding them in their selection of 
field trips. Since the publication of 
the booklet, some of the teachers who 
have taken excursions not listed in the 
booklet have made a similar report; | 
these will later be included in a/ 
supplement. i 

E 


Key Teachers Invited 


In the spring of 1950, other key 
teachers were invited to help the | 
County staff plan and conduct a series | 
of field trips during the Fall Teachers | 
Institute in September. The theme of | 
the Institute was to be the Conserva: 


| REET E> 
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tion of Human and Natural Resources. 
The committee planned several field 
trips in the area of _conservation for 
the purpose of providing background 
for teachers and acquainting them with 
local resources. Each committee mem- 
ber took complete responsibility for 
planning, making arrangements for 
transportation. publishing an informa- 
tion sheet, and conducting one or more 
of the trips. Members of the County 
staff took charge of sending out a 
bulletin of information about the ex- 
cursions and registering those teachers 
who planned to take each trip. 


How To Do It 


On the first morning of the Institute 
in September, a panel composed of 
a parent, a trustee, an elementary 
administrator, a secondary administra- 
tor, a teacher in a small school, and a 
teacher in a large school presented to 
the county teachers a discussion about 
the value and techniques of skillfully 
conducting excursions. The field trips 
were taken each afternoon following a 
morning session on a similar topic. 
The trips that were too long to be 
conducted in one afternoon session 
were taken on Friday. The schedule 
on Page 14 indicates the committee 
member conducting each excursion 
and the number of participants in 
each: 


Most teachers participating in these 
excursions praised them highly and 
expressed an interest in taking their 
own class to many of the places. 


In an effort to give the program 
additional impetus, the County Super- 
intendent issued to trustees, adminis- 
trators, and teachers a publication of 
suggestions for conducting field trips 
and handling the administrative details 
involved in making excursions. 


HE Stanislaus County Schools staff 

feels confident that through the 
accelerated program of utilization of 
community resources more and more 
children of Stanislaus County will have 
meaningful experiences that will enable 
them to become better acquainted with 
their communities and better adapted 
to their total environment. 


Above — Mr. Midthun (facing camera) 
orienting the group and outlining the tour. 


Center — Looking toward the Inlet Canal; 
100-ton gantry crane for hoisting and lower- 
ing pumps and motors is shown to the right. 


Below — Dr. Ormsby and a group of 
Stanislaus County teachers making a survey 
of a local bakery in September, 1948. 
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Name of Trip 


Person in 


Tuesday, P.M. 


MRI iiss cs stipe ncniiantemnanins 
Ren Der Mock Robets. cc sees ete 
Junior College Campus Science Trip..............- 


County Soil Types and Products, Contour Farming.... Henry Helt 


CVP Tracy Pumping Plant............................. 


Wednesday, P.M. 


Junior College Campus Science Trip............. 
Modesto’ State” Hospital s.5552..2422..2..2...---.--.<. 


Sewage Disposal Plant, Health Department 


ee IE icici cin eciticttesscntcneeaiie 


Thursday, P.M. 


Junior College Campus Science Trip............. 


Irrigation Systems.............. 


Egg Laying Experiment Station....................... 
CVP Canal Construction, Gustine................... 
Dryden's Poultey Parm.....................-.......-...... 
Grange Feeding Experiment Station, Turlock 


All Day Trip, Friday 


opis ANeA Ta VNRNGRIOIR 562550 oe 6 ast ovesececectens 


Fish and Game Refuge..................... 


Charge Participants 

Kenton Paul Clay 140 
bce Mrs. Dorothy Keck 84 
saaioleadae James Porter 68 
saxon Mrs. Edna Stewart 25 
wie ee James Porter 40 
See Fred Beyer 240 
iets tones L. C. Burt 20 
pipctiateiem Joseph Howard 50 
std seca James Porter 45 
_-ssss2------. Mrs. Marie Boothe 36 
saxeaed, oe William Sipes 13 
Sens Mrs. Edna Stewart 20 
er Mrs. Velma Zellman 20 
Scale Walter Caldwell 20 
bad ol Mrs. Julia Mayfield 10 


_............Mrs. Kathryn McClenahan 14 


Margaret Rasmussen 





RADIO—A Tool for Teaching 


By Ross Hancock, Supervisor of Radio Education, Los Angeles City Schools 


D O you remember last September 


when the last days of summer 

were hanging hot and sticky 
outside your classroom window? Do 
you remember how hard it was to 
concentrate on the language lesson 
because mentally you and the children 
were outside the school wandering by 
cool, deep water? The problem then 
was: How can I make English grammar 
interesting? Do you know the answer? 
It is Radio! Try it! 

Ask your children to tell you about 
their favorite radio programs. Have 
you often wondered to what programs 
children listen? Then try a poll. Sug- 
gest headings under which they can 
group their favorite programs. You 
probably will find that many of them 
listen to quiz programs. 


Discuss Quiz Shows 


Discuss the quiz shows they hear. 
Talk about the subject of the ques- 
tions, how the program is conducted, 
and how points are scored. By this 
time someone will ask if they might 
have a quiz show, or if they haven't, 
then invite them to write a quiz show. 


Now appoint committees. Let them 
work out the scoring details, the pres- 
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entation of questions, the casting of 
the show, and the writing of the 
questions. 


You help by suggesting sources for 
questions. Don’t hesitate to put in a 
plug for the dictionary. Soon someone 
will shout out, “I can’t find Kalamazoo 
in, the dictionary!” Bing! Before he 
can close his mind you have taught 
him to use the dictionary or a table of 
contents! 


It’s A Game 


The quiz show was selected to start 
the enjoyment of radio, because chil- 
dren are already interested in quiz 
shows. They have established the 
habit of listening to this type of show. 
Second, the quiz show is a game. It 
needs little stimulation before it will 
be accepted. Third, it is something 
they can participate in. Fourth, it is 
easily performed in your classroom. 


Now, go back to some of the 
questions raised while they were men- 
tioning their favorite radio shows. 
Discuss where radio programs are 
listed in our newspapers and where 
they can find programs not listed in 
the newspapers. Like the good magi- 
cian that a teacher is, you will produce 


a Radio Mirror Magazine and a broad. 
casting schedule from a broadcasting 
company. Since they will insist upon 
writing for a program schedule, don't 
disappoint them. Teach the rules for 
writing a business letter. 


Does your class give book reports? 
Then why not read them to a radio 
audience, or better yet, dramatize 
them, write scripts. This is the golden 
opportunity for practice of word usage, 
run-on sentences, correction, rules of 
punctuation, and spelling. 

What would be more natural than 
substituting original stories for book 
reports? Don’t dramatize all the stories, 
Let the class pick the best for a drama- 
tization on the radio. 


Try Riddles 


Do you like riddles? Then try to 
guess who I am: I road a pony through 
the town. I stuck a feather in my cap 
and called it macaroni. That’s right, 
I am Yankee Doodle! Children love 
this type of game. A discussion of a 
few of the current radio shows that 
use this game should stimulate a desire 
to produce one of their own like it. If 
they are going to talk, they should first 
learn the standards for talks. You 
teach it now! 


I know you like old jokes, but — 
stop me if you have heard this one! 
“What kind of paper should I use to 
make a kite?” says one moron. “Fly 
paper,” answered the other moron. 
Silly, isn’t it, but writing these involves 
the use of direct quotation marks, and 
what we enjoy we remember! 


There are many more ways to enjoy 
the radio in school. By the use of 
radio in your classroom you have taken 
the first step in a_ well-organized 
language program; stimulating children 
to talk and write so that the introduc- 
tion, application, and practice of the 
language skills fit naturally into what 
they talk and write about. 


My Suggestions 


es of this magazine are 
cordially invited to send sugges- 

tions and comments to the Editor. 
Address CTA Journal at 391 Sutter 

Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


On attached sheet are my 


suggestions. 
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I. DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION CONFERENCE 


HE second annual conference of 

the Division of Instruction in the 

State Department of Education 
was held in Sacramento on January 3, 
4, and 5. Dr. Jay D. Conner, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Chief of the Division, reports 
that over 100 members of the con- 
sultant and advisory staff were present, 
and that representatives of other divi- 
sions in the Department brought the 
total attendance to 120. 


The themes for the conference were 
defined by Dr. Roy E. Simpson in 
a review of the major policies of the 
State Department of Education, and 
in a statement of objectives, problems 
and attitudes that confront workers in 
public education in California as they 
plan for the years 1951-52, and 1952- 
53. Some of the major points he 
emphasized in his address, which was 
entitled “Looking Ahead,” may be 
summarized as follows: 


A World Crisis 


“All of our actions in the immediate 
future must be planned and carried forward 
with the recognition that we are in a period 
of world crisis and national emergency. The 
education of our children and youth must 
be continued as an essential service. It is 
recognized as such by the people, and to a 
notable degree by our military leaders. But 
the California Public School System, espe- 
cially the state colleges, junior colleges, 
high schools, and the adult and vocational 
education elements of the System, must be 
prepared to expect demands for many addi- 
tional services to our communities and 
defense organizations. Our resources in the 
junior colleges, for example, have recently 
been surveyed, and we can assure the people 
of the state that if a full-scale program of 
special training is required, these facilities 
will be available. . . . 


“Practical measures for the protection of 
public school children in case of disaster are 
of the first importance for all personnel... . 


“It is a major objective of the Depart- 
ment of Education to maintain the state’s 
program of financial support of the Public 
School System in step with the rising costs 
of operation, and with the extent of educa- 
tional services required by the people of 
our communities for children, youth and 
adults... . 


“Another major objective of the Depart- 
ment is that the state shall maintain its 
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policy of participating in the provision, or 
loaning, of funds for the construction of 
adequate schoolhousing, in areas where 
local resources are insufficient to meet local 
needs. ... 


“It is an objective of the Department to 
work closely with the California Teachers 
Association in securing and retaining an 
adequate supply of well qualified and 
trained teachers. We have made good 
progress in this objective during the past 
two years. But we still face shortages of 
elementary school teachers and vocational 
teachers in the secondary schools. As our 
national defense programs develop, the 
danger of manpower shortages in other 
services, including the schools, can be a 
serious problem... . 


“It is important that we make progress 
in the coming years in defining more clearly 
the responsibilities of the public school for 
child welfare and youth welfare. Areas of 
responsibility that properly belong to home, 
church, community and other public agen- 
cies, need to be more firmly set forth... . 

“The Department's experiences in admin- 
istering a state Child Care Center program 
will be valuable in the next few years, as 
defense industries increase their demands 
for manpower, and as they call more women 
into industry. We have accepted this respon- 
sibility on the basis that it has been assigned 
to us temporarily, by the Legislature. There 
is no doubt that there is a constant need 
for such service in some California homes. 
It is not fair to the people who need it to 
continue it indefinitely on a year-to-year 
basis, with confusion and demoralization at 
the end of each year. The work of the 
staff people who have been employed in 
the state administration and the local centers 
has proved that Child Care service can be 
soundly handled as a public education 
service... . 


Strengthen Public Relations 


“Among our problems, one of the most 
urgent is the need to strengthen the public 
school’s public relations. If we do not 
combat more effectively the misunderstand- 
ing and destructive criticism that have been 
fomented in several areas of California, we 
shall find our work seriously hindered. 
Misconceptions of the program and service 
of public education, if permitted to grow 
unanswered and uncorrected, can become a 
very dangerous impediment to the continu- 
ing development of the program that it is 
our duty to work for... . 


“Our attitude can only be one of firm 
confidence in our program. Let us not be 
hesitant to affirm the great success that has 


been achieved in the Public School System 
of California through the faithful efforts of 
many men and women, in preparing millions 
of youth for a citizenship that demonstrates 
both generous patriotism and readiness to 
participate constructively in California's 
many productive enterprises.” 


II. Homemaking Education 
Appointments 


The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has announced the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell of 
Santa Barbara as Chief of the Bureau 
of Homemaking Education in the 
Department. A member of the faculty 
of the Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California since 1942, 
Mrs. Schnell has served as head of the 
homemaking education teacher train- 
ing program for the College. 


Mrs. Schnell’s Record 


A native of Kansas, and a graduate of 
Kansas State Teachers College in home 
economics, Mrs. Schnell holds a master’s 
degree in homemaking education from the 
University of Minnesota. She has conducted 
and supervised homemaking education pro- 
grams in public high schools, and teacher 
training programs in several colleges, 
including North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege and Texas State College for Women. 
She was resident supervisor of student 
teachers at the Texas college, and served 
for a year as research assistant in home- 
making education at the University of 
Minnesota before joining the Santa Barbara 
faculty. She is author of “Characteristics 
of Adolescents.” 


Mrs. Schnell succeeds Mrs. Bertha Akin 
Gregory, who resigned from the position 
on June 19, 1950. The State Homemaking 
Bureau, which receives federal support 
under the vocational education acts of Con- 
gress, is responsible for supervision of 
homemaking education programs in Califor- 
nia secondary schools, and participates in 
the training of teachers for the program. 


Other Transfers 


D*- Simpson also announced the appoint- 

ment of Miss Maurine Vander Griend, 
who has served as director of the homemak- 
ing education program in Monterey City 
Schools and Junior College, to the position 
of regional supervisor for the Bureau in San 
Bernardino. Miss Mildred Huber, State 
Supervisor of Homemaking Education for 
the State of Nevada, was appointed to the 
position of special supervisor of homemak- 
ing education. The State Superintendent 
reported that Miss Huber has been assigned 
to serve as state advisor to the Future 
Homemakers of America, the organization 
of secondary school girls, with which she 
has worked with notable success in Nevada. 


Miss Esther Scofield, regional supervisor 
currently serving in the San Bernardino 
area, will be transferred to Berkeley, and 
Miss Kathleen McGillicudy, now serving as 
regional supervisor in Berkeley, will be 
assigned to the Sacramento regional office. 
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STANDARD 
SCHOOL BROADCAST 
qt: 


BS 


MUSIC AND THE 


AMERICAN FAMILY 
1750-1950 


Week of February 2 
The Early 1900’s 


Week of February 9 
Down Town Saturday 
Night 

Week of February 16 
Via Canal to the Pacific 


Week of February 23 
Home from “Over There” 


Week of March 2 
Sounds of the "Twenties 


Week of March 9 
Pioneers of a New Era 


Week of March 16 


New Decade— 
New Destiny 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders 
of listening groups. Request 
Cards were sent to principals of 
Western schools. For additional 
Request Cards write to Standard 
School Broadcast, 225 Bush St., 
San Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











Local Associations Urged to Plan Early 
For NEA Convention 


By Myrtle Gustafson, Chairman, NEA Convention Planning Committee 


LL of the CTA committees are busy with preliminary plans for the Say 
Francisco NEA Delegate Assembly, following a meeting of committe 
chairmen with Dr. Karl H. Berns of the NEA staff in December in Say 

Francisco. Walter Swanson, Virginia Worth and Marion Keller of the Say 
Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau also attended this meeting. The 
NEA Delegate Assembly will be held on July 1-6. 


Dr. Berns expressed great satisfaction with the preliminary plans of CTA | 
committees, the fine cooperation and support of the host city’s school staff 
headed by Dr. Herbert Clish, and the help offered by the San Francisco 
Convention and Tourist Bureau and the CTA staff. 


The Planning Committee appreciates the many offers of help from local 


associations and affiliated groups. These suggestions are being referred to the 
various committee chairmen. 


Fe ere EN 


A letter of general information about the NEA convention is being sent by 
the NEA State Directors, Vera Hawkins and Myrtle Gustafson, to presidents 
of local associations and to superintendents of school districts. 


The most important task at present is for each group to elect delegates to 
the convention and to send these names as soon as possible to the CTA office, 
In this connection it is hoped that California will increase its total NEA 


membership by at least 5,000 and that each local association will elect its full 
quota of delegates. 


Fifty Cents From Every Teacher 


Dr. Oscar E. Anderson and Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, co-chairmen of the Finance 
sub-committee, have organized a plan for the collection of funds through the 
sub-committee in each Section of California Teachers Association. The amount | 
needed will approximate 50 cents per CTA member, but collections are being | 
made by local and county associations. 


Local associations should make hotel reservations for their delegates as soon | 
as possible. The Palace Hotel will house all state headquarters, NEA staff 
members, presidents, executive secretaries, and NEA directors of state associa 
tions. Delegates should make reservations in other hotels by writing to the 
NEA Housing Bureau, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. The complete list 
of San Francisco hotels appears in the January issue of NEA Journal. 





CTA RESEARCH DEPARTMENT COMPLETES 
SALARY SCHEDULE STUDY 


HE CTA Research Department has announced the completion of its biennial survey 
of salary schedule practices in California school districts for 1950-51. The report, | 
“CTA Research Bulletin No. 27,” also includes representative California teacher salary | 


schedules now in use. The selection was made from more than 265 salary schedules 
submitted by school districts for analysis. 


Bulletin No. 27 parallels the material reported in CTA Research Bulletin No. 2, f 
published in September 1948. Trends in salary schedule practices are given in the more 
recent study. Bulletin No. 27 has been sent to all administrators and teacher groups; it 
is also available, upon request, to any CTA member. The bulletin should be of great f 
value to administrators and local salary committees. 
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Pieuinis — 













The camp is located at beautiful Sugar 
Bowl Lodge in one of the most spectacular 
regions of California — Donner Pass in the 
High Sierra, 7000 feet elevation, 25 miles 
from Lake Tahoe. 


Bowinn com 


The two-week course offers a wealth of 
practical aids to teachers, leaders of Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers, Recreation leaders, 
and others with a professional or hobby in- 
terest in nature-study and conservation, for 
their own programs. 


Bietnia — 


The instructors, carefully selected from the 
staffs of California universities and colleges, 
are well-versed in teaching and leadership 
techniques, in camp life and in natural his- 
tory. Their enthusiasm is contagious and 
their teaching inspirational. 


| — 


In addition to the well-rounded course of 
instruction, there are countless opportunities 
for fun, rest and relaxation. Swimming, 
campfires and picnics are part of the camp 
program. Opportunity may be taken in idle 
hours to rent nearby riding horses, or cruise 
on sparkling Lake Tahoe. 


| —— 


All campers desiring college credit may 
register with Sacramento State College for 
two units of upper division credit, which are 
transferable to most other institutions. 





















































For The Time of 
Your Life 





SAIL SHELTERED SEAS 
TO AMERICA’S LAST 
COLORFUL FRONTIER 


Plan a vacation you'll always 
remember . . . a 12-day round-trip 
cruise to scenic Alaska. Travel the 
world-famous Inside Passage 
through waterways banked with 
towering peaks... visit bustling, 
modern cities still rich in frontier 
flavor of the Days of '98...relax and 
enjoy The Alaska Line’s friendly 


hospitality and excellent cuisine. 


cles 


teense 





MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
See your Travel Agent or write 
Alaska Steamship Company, Seattle 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Room 5, Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Please send me your new 1951 Cruise folder 





NAME — 


ADDRESS 





—--------1 


| 

1 

1 

l 

with full information for my vacation | 
| 

| 

| 
| 


STATE —__——— 


City 


ALASKA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 





You Can Teach Abroad 


By Stella Larson,* Teacher, Hayward Union High School, Alameda County 


pay, why not apply for a teacher's 

job in a foreign country? “I’ve 
always wanted to go to South Amer- 
ca,” I often hear people say, or “How 
could I go about getting a teaching 
position?” others, somewhat adven- 
turesome, ask. So here are instructions: 


Write to the American Council on 
Education at 744 Jackson in Washing- 
ton, DC. Include with your letter, too, 
everything you would if you were to 
enroll in the usual teacher placement 
office in the United States. Dr. 
Roy Tasco Davis will process your 
application. 

“Must I know Spanish in order to 
teach in South America?” is another 
frequent question. The answer is 
“No! You teach the usual subjects in 
English. The students know English 


T you have a dream of making travel 





*I had a leave of absence from the 
Hayward Union High School from Janu- 
ary, 1948, to August, 1950, and taught in 
Buenos Aires two school years and in 
Bolivia at the town of Oruro, 40,000 popu- 
lation, for six months. The Buenos Aires 
school opens in September of next year; the 
Bolivian school opens in March. 

The school year in some of the American 
schools in South America parallels the school 
year in the United States schools; while the 
school year in others parallels those of the 
government schools in the country where 
they are located, which may be February, 
March, or April. — Very truly yours, Stella 
Larson. 



















REGIONAL 


- annual Southwestern Regional Conference, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, on March 16-17. 
Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen of Phcenix, Arizona, the Regional Director; the confer- 
Individual Responsibility — United Success.” 

2 p.m. Friday, March 16. 
first general session will consist of the roll call of states, introduction of 
state department presidents and advisory council members, 


ence theme will be “ 
Registration will begin at 


NEA activities. 


On Saturday morning, March 17, a breakfast for state presidents and 
advisory council members is being planned. The remainder of the conference 
will be devoted to discussion groups to consider problems confronting the 

An organization clinic will be held to discuss local association 
including such topics as affiliation with the state and national 
associations, local responsibilities in regard to unified dues, and democratic 
participation in school administration. 
by Mary Virginia Morris, President, and Hilda Maehling, Executive Secre- 
tary, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 

This conference is designed for the training of local leaders, and many 
educators from the Southwestern Region will participate. 
in the region are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 


profession. 
problems, 


and Hawaii. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
CONFERENCE 


to one degree or another. One neg 
know no Spanish at all to go to Soy} 
America; but, some knowledge g 
Spanish will make life outa of 
school 100% more interesting frop 
the beginning!” 

“But can one live on the low salarig 
offered in South America?” is anothe, 
pertinent question. 


“You are taking the South Amer. 
can salaries and thinking in terms of | 
United States cost: -of-living,” I reply 
to such inquiries. “I taught there tw 
and one-half years, at the equivalent | 
of $60 to $100 a month. My salay 
covered my living expenses and | 
actually traveled widely, too!” 


Then, there is the decision abou | 
denominational or non-denominational 
schools. One good American grade 
and high school in Buenos Aires 
although denominational, derives fac. 
ulty from all faiths. No religion i 
taught the students. If you prefer: 
non-denominational sponsored school, 
there are those, too. 


The far-sighted teacher wants to 
know what type of living accommods 
tions are provided. At some of the | 
schools you find large, modern teach: 
erages. At others you seek your own 
living quarters. This gives you a} 


opportunity to live with a foreign 
family and thus to savor the true flavor 
of the country. 


sponsored by the NEA 
will be held in Denver, in the 
The conference is being planned by 


The program at the 


and report of 


TE | LEP LE NT 


The program will include addresses 


States included 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


EXTEND your book service up to three years. 


Are of practical design— waterproof — weatherproof — 


wear resistant. 


Are made from special paper—processed with an eye 
to the specific service required from a Book Cover. 


Definitely STAY ON the books—fit like jackets. 


Are easy to adjust — pupils can put them on without 


scissors or glue. 


Keep your books clean and sanitary—at the same time 
offer a saving which can be applied toward the purchase 
of other needed items. 


More than 80 Years in the Book Cover field 
assures Time-Tested Quality 


Samples free 


HOLDEN 
PATENT BOOK COVER 
COMPANY 


Springfield Massachusetts 
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KEEPING UP 
PROFESSIONALLY 


Chico teacher describes convenient 
way to learn latest developments in 
education, science and other fields. 


"| keep informed about other teachers 
and schools, and what they are doing, 
by reading The Education Page of 
The Christian Science Monitor" writes 
Louise Rafferty, English and Public 
Speaking teacher at Chico High 
School, Calif. 

"Its articles are fresh and vital in 
viewpoint, original and complete in 
scope, and furnish information not 
found elsewhere. 


Aid to Both Teachers and Students 


"This newspaper has been an in- 
valuable aid to me as student and 
teacher. At Columbia University, | 
turned constantly to The Christian 
Science Monitor for insight on prob- 
lems of sociology, education, science 
and economics. 


Enthusiastic Student Response 


“When | teach journalism, | find 
that students respond enthusiastically 
to the clean, authentic, informative, 
well-written news and feature articles. 

“Literature students use essays and 
excerpts from The Home Forum Page 
and articles from The Magazine Sec- 
tion for oral and written reports and 
class discussion. And public speaking 
classes discover timely pieces for their 
one, three, five and ten-minute 
speeches. 

“In each issue of The Christian 
Science Monitor | find something 
worthwhile, bearing on the work | am 
doing at the time." 


Save Hours of Tedious Research 


The interpretive reporting of The 
Christian Science Monitor will save 
you hours of research. This interna- 
tional daily, with its exclusive global 
offices, furnishes vital background to 
all important news and feature articles. 


Special $1 Subscription 
For a special one-month get-ac- 
quainted subscription to The Christian 


Science Monitor, send the coupon 
below... 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed is $1! for a one-month subscription. 
(Or, if you prefer, send $6.50 for the thrifty 
nine-month subscription which saves teachers 
four dollars!) 

Se eee eee eee 

School......... 
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PANSY JEWETT ABBOTT 
HONORED 


past JEWETT ABBOTT of Redwood 
City, who recently retired as San Mateo 
County Superintendent of Schools, com- 
pleted 25 years of active and valuable 
service on the CTA State Council of Edu- 
cation. The Board of Directors of the 
Association, at its Los Angeles meeting, 
unanimously voted to send a cordial letter 
of appreciation to her for her outstanding 
services in and contributions to the cause 
of Education. She is nationally recognized 
as one of the. leading schoolwomen of 
California. 


RECREATION CONFERENCE 
A’ San Diego, February 13-16, the third 


annual California Recreation Confer- 
ence will be held, co-sponsored by Califor- 
nia Recreation Commission, California 
Recreation Society, and National Recreation 
Association. U. §S. Grant Hotel will be 
conference headquarters; conference office, 
general and special sessions at Balboa Park 
Conference Building. 


The conference will focus its attention on 
the general subject of mobilization and 
recreation. Attention will be given to the 
place of recreation agencies in civil defense, 
off-post recreation for the armed forces, 
special programs for war industry workers, 
and the contribution of recreation to the 
emotional stability of children and youth in 
the mobilization. General session speakers 
are: 

Dr. John A. Bartky, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 

Dr. Frank F. Tallman, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. 


Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer, University of South- 
ern, California. 


Homer C. Wadsworth, Executive Director, 
Kansas City Association of Grants and Foun- 
dations. 


Robert B. Coons, Vice-President, 
Potash and Chemical Corporation. 

For full details address Buford Bush, 
Conference Manager, State Recreation Com- 
mission, 90914 Eighth Street, Sacramento. 


American 


Mr. and Mrs. Jehiel S. Davis of Van 
Nuys recently spent a week of vacation in 
the Hawaiian Islands. They stopped in 
Honolulu at the Royal Hawaiian and at the 
Naniloa and Kona Inn at Hilo and Kailua 
respectively. They took in all of the usual 
sights in Oahu, Maui, and Hawaii, of 
course, including pineapple packing, coffee 
mill, poi factory, sugar cane, a hukelau and 
other local programs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis collected interesting 
pictures of the islands, including the great 
lava flows of June, 1950, which they found 
still hot in December. 

Mr. Davis is a teacher in Canoga Park 
High School and 30 years a member of 
CTA, which he has represented at conven- 
tions in Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Oxford, 
England, and Nice, France. He also oper- 
ates a travel service and has conducted 15 
European and 12 Latin American tours. 








MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


oe Annual Meeting 
‘* The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held in Pittsburg} 
Pa., March 28-31, at Hotel William Pere 
The program is arranged to serve aj 
teachers of mathematics from elements 
through college, to help them to imaged 
their teaching. . 


Among the more than 100 Participants 
on the program are national leaders in 
mathematics education, people from allied 
and applied fields, teachers, supervisors 
and administrators, a program of sufficient 
variety to appeal to all teachers of mathe 
matics. 


For further information write to H. W 
Charlesworth, President, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, DC. 








APPLY NOW FOR SEYMOUR 
AWARDS 


OUNSELORS and Advisers of high | 

school Seniors please note: Applicants 
for the Seymour Memorial Awards of the 
California Scholarship Federation should 
send in all the necessary material early ip 
February. There are four awards, a $500 
first prize to a girl, a $500 first prize to a 
boy, and two second prizes of $250 each. 

No scnool may enter more than one boy 
and one girl as candidates for the awards; 
to be eligible an applicant must have earned 
the gold lamp pin of the California Scholar. 
ship Federation. 

For further information, ask the CSF 
adviser at your high school, or address the 
chairman of the Seymour Memorial Award 
Committee, Ruth E. Lee, Lemoore Union 
High School. 


eee CC ELLIE 
—— ee 


California School Supervisors Association 
announces for the secoud year, the Helen 
Heffernan Scholarship; a gift of $300 anda 
loan of $1,000, available in addition to the 
gift. For complete details and application 
forms address Miss Mercedes Erro, secre 
tary, California School Supervisors Associa 
tion, c/o San Luis Obispo County Schools, 
Room 102, Court House, San Luis Obispo. 
Application forms must be received not 
later than April 1. 


a TE 


PUERTO RICO TEACHERS 


A 4-PAGE letter was recently received at 
CTA headquarters from officers of 
Puerto Rico Teachers Association, relating 
to the patriotic stand in behalf of law and 
order taken by that association during the 
fall riots there. The Puerto Rico Teachers 
Association is to be commended for its 
constructive stand in behalf of civic right 
eousness. he Association had a very 
important part in quelling the gangsterism 
which had attempted to dominate the forces 
of public order. Officers of the Association 
are Virgilio Brunet, president; Lewis © 
Richardson, vice-president; Jose Joaquin 
Rivera, executive secretary. 


RE ETT” o wrrars + 


March 1 is closing date for applications 
for fellowships and scholarships for study 
abroad, 1951-52. The required forms with 
complete credentials must be filed at the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y._ This 
refers only to opportunities under IIE aus 
pices. A complete list of international 
fellowships and scholarships will be found 
in the handbook, Study Abroad, published 
by Unesco; available for $1.25 from Colum 
bia University Press, New York 27, N. Y. 
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English Language 


Series 


AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM FOR GRADES 7 THROUGH [2 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER has said of it... 


“In the pages that have emerged from the collective work of NAomI CHASE, HELEN 
OLson, EpNA STERLING, and HAROLD Husssy, I see again and again something the school- 
books of my youth had not: a purposeful, clear, focussed intention to make the study of 
English not merely the acquisition of linguistic information, but a pulsing vital element 
in the life of every student, something vocational in the best meaning of the word—a 
start, not just to using the mother tongue correctly, but along the road to happiness 
and fulfillment.” 


We claim for it six points of superiority... 


— reading, listening, speaking, writing 
strong | motivation | through natural social situations leading to mastery of language skills as 


need arises, and to desirable social attitudes as well 


Emphasis on in the language cycle, before expression 
Wall-e f ergonization providing a program of teaching and reteaching, repetitive and cumu- 


lative but never tiresome 


Consistent parallel program of 
(one for the first three books, and a more mature one for the last three), 
REFERENCE SECTION cross-referenced to the text of each book—no purchase of separate hand- 


books of correct usage necessary 


There is for each textbook an elaborate Teacher’s Handbook which not only states 
the basic pedagogy of the series but also gives the teacher who may want them 
directions for the most effective use of these keen teaching-and-learning tools. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
600 West Van Buren Street Chicago 7, Illinois 
536 Mission Street San Francisco 5, California 
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vel Filmstrips 
for 
Better Teaching 


SWE 


Simplify your teaching methods — develop 
interest and increase retention by the use of 
filmstrips and slidesets. The list below de- 
scribes some of the latest filmstrip titles now 
available. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metalworking Series 








(Black and white) 
(50 frames average) 





A set of 4 new filmstrips showing correct ‘howe 
to-do-it'’ metalworking methods. Explains proce 
esses used from beginning to completion of a 
project. Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co. 

No. A632S, complete set, with captions..$11.00 


Woodworking Series 
(Black and white) (48 frames average) 
Hand and power tool operations and safety 
**know-how" are only two of many interesting 
subjects in this set of 4 filmstrips. Produced with 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 


No. A631S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


Fraction Series 






(Black and white) 
(42 frames average) 


Photos of real objects in this set of 8 filmstrips 
visually dramatizes and simplifies the students’ 
problems with fractions — associates fractions 
with real life problems. Arranged by basic cur- 
riculum units. 


No. A535S, complete set, with captions. $22.50 


ELEMENTARY READING 


Basic Reading Series 
(In color) (43 frames average) 


Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets 
for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grade use. Excellent for 
developing basic reading vocabulary. Based on 
Laidlaw Basic Readers. 

No. A102SA, Ist grade set, with manual $36.50 

(7 in color, | black and white) 

No. A102SB, 2nd grade set, 5 in color...$24.00 
No. Al02SC, 3rd grade set, 5 in color...$24.00 


To order the above material and 
for a complete listing of titles in 
The World's Largest Library of 
, Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your 
% Audio-Visual Dealer or write di- 
rect, 


ae 
vt 


7 


Dept. SE3- 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 





HONORING EZRA E. SMITH 


CC RELETING 50 years of service in 
public education, Ezra E. Smith, River- 
side County superintendent of schools, was 
recently eulogized at a banquet given in his 
honor by the teachers, principals and school 
administrators of Riverside County. The 
principal address was made by Nelson S. 
Dilworth, State Senator for Riverside 
County and a member of important Senate 
committees, including the Committee on 
Education. 


In the course of Senator Dilworth’s 
inspiring address, he recounted Mr. Smith’s 
5 years of service in Indiana, 3 years as 
principal of Elsinore Elementary School, 17 
years as principal of Irving Elementary 
School, Riverside, and final 24 years as 
Superintendent of the county schools. 
Following are several brief excerpts from 
Senator Dilworth’s speech: 

“Mr. Smith’s biography is as typically 
American as his own character and spirit. 
More than 50 years ago he began teaching 
in rural Indiana at $40 a month. 

“Here in Riverside County we have one 
of the best patterns of school district organ- 
izations in this state. It is not perfect, but 
it is good. It has been accomplished 
gradually through the years by Mr. Smith 
by popular education and persuasion, with- 
Out uproar or major strife. 

“Five times he has been re-elected with- 
out opposition. 

“Love of children, the compelling force 
in Mr. Smith’s heart, has been a strict task- 
master, more compelling than law or rules. 

“The years of active service are about to 
cease. As at the end of a beautiful song, 
the echoes of his life will come and go until 
they die away in the distant years; but, like 
the sweet melody of the song, the memory 
of our associations with Ezra Smith will 
linger in our hearts forever.” 


A CLASS ADOPTS A SHIP 


By Fred Rohrs, Instructor, and Supervisor 
Of Child Welfare and Attendance, Ontario 
School District, San Bernardino County 


OMEWHERE off the northwest coast 
of South America, the big American 
cargo liner §.S. Mormacsun is plying her 
way toward Buenos Aires. With her on the 


long voyage ride the hopes and friendly , 


imaginations of 37 Ontario boys and girls 
from Mrs. Betty Christian’s 5th and 6th 
grade classes of Grove School, of which 
Mary Peters is principal. 


By special consent of A. P. Smith, 
manager of Moore-McCormack Lines, Los 
Angeles, the class has “adopted” the 314- 
million-dollar ship. And in the children’s 
book—that means the Mormacsun is theirs! 


The youngsters self-designed Adoption 
Certificate, replete with gold seal, plus their 
school’s red and yellow ribbons, is currently 
displayed in their classroom, while an identi- 
cal copy is prominently posted in the passen- 
ger lounge of the big ship. Judging from a 
letter the class just received from Captain 
Whilden, it’s a toss-up as to which group 
cherishes the certificate more —the Grove 
Streeters or the Mormacsun’s crew and 
officers. Signators to both copies were: 
Captain Whilden: Mary Peters, principal: 


Mrs. Christian; and Mary Odle, class 
president. 
Negotiations relative to the adoption 


went forward for several weeks between 
Mrs. Christian, the shipping company, and 
the Mormacsun’s commander, Captain 


W. R. Whilden. The Ontario teacher co 
ceived of the idea as a means of stimulatin, 
interest and motivating learning toward the 
study of South America. ' 


School children, like teachers, learn faste 
when they are truly interested in their - 
ject. Fresh interest and zest have indeed bee, | 
injected into the study of South Ameria 
according to Mrs. Christian, who Says the 
children are learning spelling, Reography 
and reading at an accelerated rate now that 
they have gained a personal, direct interey 
through their connection with the Mo, 
macsun. 


Posted on their bulletin board, alongsig, 
enlarged photos of the ship and its cop, 
mander, is a large map of South Americ, 
As the vessel proceeds on its southward 
journey, the students pin a special “houg 
flag” on the map to mark its progress, 


Not only is geography thus learned ip , 
functional manner, but the imports, exports, 
and customs of the people are studied 


their ship makes its ports of call down the | 


oe 


South American coast. 


Ports of call to be visited on the voyage 
include: Balboa, Canal Zone; Cartagena 
Colombia; Curacao, N.W.I.; La Guaira, 
Venezuela; Port of Spain, Trinidad; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Santos, Brazil; Montevideo, 
Uruguay; and Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


In appreciation of “bon voyage” letters 
sent to him in Los Angeles by the class, 


Captain Whilden is reporting in a weekly 
news-letter from each port of call. He 
further promises to include foreign stamps, 
coins, and newspapers of interest. 


In March, after the Mormacsun has re 
turned to California, will come the mos 
exciting experience of all. The students 
have been promised a personal visit to 
Ontario by the ship’s commander, and 
arrangements may be made for a class visit 
to the Mormacsun itself! 


We quote from Captain Whilden’s recent | 
letter to the class: 


“You may be very sure I will visit you 
when the vessel calls in port next March. | 
do want to meet each one of you, and thank 
you individually for your fine ‘bon voyage 
letters. I am real proud of those letters. 
They were interesting, nicely written, and 
will have a permanent place in the files of 
this great ship. 


“We may even dream of a possible visit 
to your ship some day. You are not too far 
away. In the meantime, keep happy and | 
try and make me proud of your school | 


work, 
“Cordially, 
“W.R. Whilden, Master.” 


Mrs. Christian, like all Ontario elemen [ 
tary teachers, is dedicated to teaching the 
3R’s. Adopting the S.S. Mormacsun, she | 
attests, has made that task pleasant, and | 
meaningful. ‘ 


SUNOL SCHOOL WINS AWARD > 


oo Elementary School, near San 
Jose in Santa Clara County, was one of 
51 schools in the United States to win the F 
Freedom’s Foundation Award. 


Freedom's Foundation is a non-profit, 
non-sectarian and non-political organization F 
founded “To encourage and reward Ameri 7 
cans for their efforts to preserve and extend § 
The American Way of Life —To Create § 
and Build an Understanding of the Spirit | 
and Philosophy of the Constitution and Bil 
of Rights — To inspire Love of Freedom. 


The awards were presented to the schools 
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Q@ Here's a “true or false” question on King Coal’s 
origin. Both coal and diamonds are the products of trees. 


[] TRUE 





| | FALSE 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in the earth 
by the decaying of vegetation several hundred million 
years ago. Pressure and heat within the earth’s surface 
hardened them into their present form—with diamonds 
being the result of greater heat and pressure. 





Q What do you think about this statement on mine ven- 
tilation? In a single day, the air blown into a modern mine 
weighs more than the coal taken out. 


[_] TRUE |] FALSE 


A TRUE -only more so! As a matter of fact, giant fans, 
with blades turning up to a mile a minute, send 6 tons of 
fresh air to workmen in every corridor of the modern 
mine for every ton of coal taken out. 


Q Miners get paid for an eight- 
hour day, but do you know how 
many hours they actually work? 
Draw in hands on the clock to in- 
dicate your answer. For example, 
eight hours would be 8 o’clock. 





A The answer is six and a half hours, so your clock 
should be at 6:30. Miners get a half hour off for lunch 
and spend an average of an hour a day traveling between 
the entrance gates of a mine and the underground face of 
a coal seam. They are paid for all this time. . 
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Q True or false—there are more miles of railroad track 
beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. 


[| TRUE |_| FALSE 


A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, each honey- 
combed with mine railways, has more miles of railroad track 
underground than aboveground. Mine railroads haul about 
85% of the bituminous coal mined underground in America. 
Modern underground railroads together with conveyor-belt 
systems have kept pace with the great increase in coal produc- 
tion due to modern mining equipment. 





Free 00 


The questions and answers above are only four 
of many in our fascinating new booklet—“King 
Coal Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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for their citizenship programs and for teach- 
ing the fundamental freedoms of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. The schools were selected 
from nationwide nominations by a 21- 
member jury composed of State Supreme 
Court Justices and other distinguished 
Americans. The schools ranged from rather 
small schools like Sunol to city systems and 
from elementary through high schools. 


The award included an all-expense trip 
for a faculty member and student to Phila- 
delphia and Valley Forge, plus honor 
medals and a “freedom library.” 


Principal C. H. Kast and Sherilyn Ayles- 


worth, an honor student of the eighth 
grade, represented Sunol and were accom- 
panied by Mrs. Kast. They spent two days 
in New York —including several hours at 
the Statue of Liberty; then three days in 
Philadelphia spent among the _ historic 
shrines which included Independence Hall, 
the Liberty Bell, Congress Hall, the Betsy 
Ross House and many other shrines. 


They left Philadelphia for Valley Forge 
and the Awards Ceremonies and then a tour 
of the Valley Forge Park and the battlefield 
with its many monuments. 


They traveled on to Washington, D.C., 


the wiley table 











A VERSATILE, TWO 
STUDENT HARD- 
WOOD TABLE FOR 
FUNCTIONAL SEAT- 
ING IN PRIMARY 
GRADES... BY 


DESIGNED BY 





Send for Free Folder illu- 
strating complete Educators 
line of functional hard- 
wood classroom furniture. 


FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. INC. 
5912 R Street, Sacramento 17, California 





and as guests of Congressman Jack And 
son they visited Mt. Vernon, Aplin z 
cemetery and the Tomb of the Unkno 
Soldier, a tour of the National Canin 
Washington Monument, the Congressionj 9 
Library, where they saw the origina] Deck, 
ration of Independence and the Constitutioy | 
and many other important documents, 


After three days in Washington they lek 
for home, with a pleasant stopover in hi, 
toric New Orleans. 






The travelers state that they came hom | 
with a much better understanding of, an 
appreciation for the efforts of the men anj 
women who helped our nation achieve iy | 
independence. The many, many shring | 
visited were all real inspirations and ma 
them realize even more the importance of 
The American Way of Life and of presery. 
ing our Freedoms. 


Other California schools and school sy | 
tems winning the Freedom's Award wer: 
San Francisco Elementary Schools, Russel} 
School of Hayward, Cottonwood Unio, | 
Elementary, Willowbrook Junior High of 
Compton, Colton Union High, Grossmon 
Union High, Lynwood High, and Alexap. 
der Hamilton High of Los Angeles. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


HSS J. REINES, principal of Hamilton 


City Union Elementary School, 2. 
County, has a remarkable record of perfect 

attendance, being ‘neither absent nor tardy 

for 30 full years of teaching and is stil 

going strong 
He served his 

first year, 1919 

20, as principal 

of Codora 

School, Glenn | 
County; since | 
that time he ha 
been at Hamil 
ton City. In 
June, 1949, dur 
ing his graduy 
tion exercises, 
he was present 
ed a certificate 
granted by the | 
Office of Couw | 
ty Superintend 
ent of School | 
certifying to the | 
fact that he had 

completed 1 

years of teach | 
ing without be | 
ing absent or tardy. Mr. Reines was on 

sabbatical leave during the school year of 

1949-50, visiting during that time many | 
interesting schools in Norway, Sweden, | 
England, Belgium, France, Germany and 

Luxembourg. He is now back on the job 
at Hamilton City. 


During World War I, Mr. Reines wa | 
connected with the Army Air Service. He! 
entered the service in July, 1917, and 
received his discharge in the spring of 1919. | 
He attained the rank of sergeant major. 


FR 





Hans J. Reines 


Mr. Reines was graduated from the Chico | 
State Teachers College with the class of 
June, 1919. Besides his teaching experience, 
he served several years as a member of the 
Glenn County Board of Education; wa} 
twice president of Glenn County Ru 
Teachers Clubs; served several years as’ 
Glenn County representative to the North 
ern Section Council, CTA: and in 194 
was a representative of CTA Northem 
Section to the NEA convention in Cleve} 
land. — Ralph W. Camper, Willows. 


re 
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BURBANK CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


HAT through group cooperation better 
Tides to educational problems may be 
found, was demonstrated at the recent first 
institute of the Classroom Teachers Depart: 
ment of the Burbank City Teachers Associa- 
tion in the Thomas Edison elementary 
school auditorium. 


Several hundred interested Burbank edu- 
cators attended this meeting, and partici 
pated in group dynamics led by Ronnie 
Gaitskell, classroom teachers chairman, who 
brought the group his experiences gained 
from the national classroom teachers con- 
ference in Missouri last summer. 


He demonstrated the technique by divid- 
ing the entire assembly into groups of six, 
and presenting them with the problem of 
how to improve public school relations. 
Each group then selected, through discus- 
sion and elimination, the most effective 
suggestion, which in turn became a part of 
the final summary of all groups. 


The demonstration proved clearly that the 
use of such democratic technique in any 
large group can be used to discover dormant 
leadership and to give each member present 
a sense of actively belonging to the larger 
group through actual participation. 


Highlights of the NEA convention at 
St. Louis were given by Burbank delegates 
Mary Herrington, Thelma Horn, Harold 
Oldson, and Wayne Dugan. 


Because of the success of this first class- 
room teachers institute in Burbank, it has 
been suggested by administrators and teach- 
ers that the classroom teachers department 
sponsor one or more institutes in Burbank 
every year. — Ruth A. Kee. 


CTA LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 
O= hundred and eighty-eight local 


teachers clubs are now affiliated chap- 
ters of California Teachers Association, 
under charters issued by the CTA State 
Board of Directors. The Board, at its meet- 
ing of January 6, issued the following 
charters: 


182. Lafayette Teachers Association. 


183. San Lorenzo District Teachers Asso- 


ciation. 


184. Santa Clara County Teachers Associ- 
ation. 


185. Alvord-LaGranada Teachers Associa- 
tion (Arlington). 


186. LaHabra Teachers Club. 


187. Rivera Elementary Teachers Associa- 
tion, 


188. La Vista District Teachers Association 


(Hayward). 


MILLS DANCE INSTITUTE 


ECOND annual Mills College Dance 
Institute is scheduled for March 17-22. 
Designed for folk dancers, teachers, recrea- 
tional leaders and college students, the 


Program will include the following dance 
activities: 


Fundamentals of the American Square Dance; 
American Round Dances; Advanced Square 
Dances; American Longways Dances: Tech- 
niques of Calling Square and Longways: Begin- 
ning Social Dancing; Advanced Social Dancing; 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Folk 
Dancing; Dance Composition Based on Folk 


orms, and Techniques of Teaching Folk 
Dancers. 
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upper elementary grades 
school level will be offered. One or two 
units of college credits may be obtained by 
those students desiring it. 























While the program has been arranged to 
meet the interests of all folk dancers, mate- 
rial of particular value for teachers of the 


and secondary 


One outstanding highlight of the week- 
long session will be a program of folk danc- 
ing by Bay Area ethnic groups on Wednes- 
day, March 21. Directed by Marvin Hat- 
field, 6-8 groups attired in colorful native 
costume will perform their own dances. 
Groups represented will include Scottish, 


Portuguese, 
dancers. 


Enrollment for the Institute will be lim- 
ited. Those wishing to attend should write 
immediately to Office of Record, Mills 
College, Oakland 13, enclosing $2.50 reg- 
istration fee, which is non-refundable. 
Registrations will be accepted in the order 
received. The total tuition is $18, plus 
advance registration fee. Graduate House 
on the Mills College campus will be opened 
for the exclusive use of Dance Institute 
students; 90 men and women can be 
accommodated. 


Philippine, Irish and Dutch 


Mma lar sie mmr dill: 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


Teaching is such a 
pleasure when you come 
upon an aid like this record 
which makes history come alive 
and young people thrill with new 
understanding of America. 

Side 1:—is Gettysburg Address 
beautifully spoken with all the 
purity and dignity of its lovely 
English — against background of 
patriotic music. Side 2:—same 
voice gives ‘““The Flag of the 
United States of America.” 





The Whitneys (who wrote the flag 
story and put in time and sub- 
stance to get this record for 
schools) claim they’re “just plain, 


helpful and interesting 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 












SE” The 
Gettysburg 
Address 


A special, new recording 
for schools. On reverse side 
“The Flag of the United 
States of America.” 








a 
Pm everyday Americans” 
only trying to do their 
part to give young America 
deeper appreciation of this great 
nation and its builders. 
Used the year around, this record 
inspires classroom discussions and 
programs; compositions; art 
work; biography study. 
For other patriotic recordings 
you might inquire at your local 
record shop. 
If Further Interested — Record described 
above( Narrator, FRANKLYN MACCORMACK; 
Organist, HAROLD TuRNER)—A Columbia 
12 in. recording; 78 r.p.m.—$2 postpaid. 
Just write THE WHITNEYs, 1002 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago 40. 
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WOMEN DEANS MEET 


ENTH biennial conference of California 

Association of Women Deans and Vice- 
Principals will meet at Santa Barbara March 
8-11. Keynote speaker for the opening 
session will be Dr. Charlotte Elmott, director 
of guidance of the Santa Barbara City 
Schools, who has returned from the White 
House Conference on the Welfare of Chil- 
dren and Youth; her topic will be “Mental 
Health — Everybody's Business.” 


Other features on the program will be a 
demonstration by a team from the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, an address 
by Dean Anna Rose Hawkes of Mills Col- 
lege, president of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, and a formal banquet 
at which honor will be paid to members 





how much does a 


who have served as deans or vice-principals 
for 25 years and to those who have retired 
from service during the past two years. 
Section meetings for those working on the 
several levels—college and university, 
junior college, high school, junior high 
school — are also scheduled. 


Reservations should be made through 
Ellen Bowers, Acting Dean of Women. 
Santa Barbara College, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 


Professor Juan B. Rael of 574 Lasuen 
Street, Stanford University, Calif., will 


conduct his 7th educational tour to Mexico 
this coming summer. The date of departure 
will be June 24; the cost ranges from $278 
to $498. 


HAWAIIAN vacation really cost? 





on UNITED AIR LINES, round trip is 


only $288; and ‘‘packaged”’ vacations 
cost as little as $322°! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a glori- 
ous stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally spend. 
United's ‘“‘packaged”’ Hawaiian Vacations last from 10 to 23 days, 
and some include visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommoda- 
tions are available. So start planning now to spend this coming sum- 
mer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vacation 
and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


For further information call at your nearest United office, or write: 


No wm 


Ot 





UNITED AIR LINES 


Los Angeles: Sixth & Olive Sts. Call MAdison 6-6311. 
San Francisco: On Union Square at 400 Post St. or 
Palace Hotel. Call YUkon 6-0818 or an authorized 


travel agent. 


* From Los Angeles or San Francisco, plus federal tax. 


SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Additional Changes in California School 
Administrators, 1950-51 


Administrative Appointments and Transfer, 
In the Oakland Public Schools 


By Clive M. Saiz, San Francisco 
Director of Placement Services, 
California Teachers Association 


Dr. Spencer D. Benbow, assistant superinten 
adult education and special _ 


At 0 services. This 
Position combines the former adult and voca. 
tional education and the individual develop. 


ment and guidance departments. 

Dr. Elenore J. Erickson, director of health gery. 
ices, responsible to Dr. Benbow. She has gen- 
eral supervision of all health services, inelyd. 
ing physicians, dentists, and nurses, Her 
employment continues on a half-time basis 

Dr. David Vanderslice, coordinator of heaith 
services, responsible to Dr. Erickson ; serves as 
full-time general coordinator of the health 
services. 

Clement A. Long, director of secondary educa. 
tion, responsible to Dr. Rex H. Turner. He is 
responsible for the total instructional pro. 
gram in the junior and senior high schools 
working with directors, supervisors, princi. 
pals, teachers, and others in all types of 
activities related to the improvement of 
instruction, the coordination of the total sec. 
ondary program, and the relationship with the 
elementary field. 

Ronald N. Linn, director of personnel, respon. 
sible to the superintendent of schools, He js 
responsible for the recruitment of certificated 
personnel, in-service education of teachers, 
salary evaluation, and administration of gen- 
eral personnel problems. 

Harold C. Youngberg, director of music, suc- 
ceeding Robert A. Choate. 

Robert F. Curran, acting principal at McCly. 
monds High School, and Dorothy M. Hind- 
marsh, vice-principal at McClymonds, during 
Mr. Soelbere’s absence. 

Irving Waugh, vice-principal at San Leandro 
High School, during George A. Cherry’s ab- 
sence for military service. 


New Appointments — Principals, 
Vice-Principals, Head Teachers 


Mrs. Bernice M. Alsgood, 
Auditorium Village School. 

Thomas W. Cole, vice-principal, 
and Technical Institute. 

Henning A. Edlund, associate principal in 
charge of crippled children’s classes, Jefferson. 

Nelle Lewis, acting principal, Toler Heights and 
Sheffield Village. } 

James E. Locke, vice-principal at Merritt Busi- 
ness School half-time and teacher half-time. 

Bernice R. McCarthy, head teacher, Campbell. 

Mrs. Jean I. Owen, head teacher, Sheffield 
Village. 

— L. Pullen, acting principal, Joaquin 

iller. 

Malcolm P. Sharp, acting principal, Dewey and 
Melrose. 

Mrs. Thora Williams, head teacher, Rockridge 
Highlands. 


acting principal, 


Laney Trade 


Changes in Assignments of Principals 


Donald G. Anderson, principal, from Franklin 
School to Parker School. 

W. A. Benner, principal, from E. Morris Cox 
and Sheffield Village to E. Morris Cox. 

Jean C. Brown, from acting principal at Bur- 
bank to principal at Burbank. 

Roger Capri, principal, from Markham and Toler 
Heights, to Markham, s 

Carl J. Carter, principal, from Auditorium Vil- 
lage to High Street Homes. 

Edward F. Cockrum, principal, from Bella Vista 
to Durant. 

Helen S. Craft, principal, from Dewey and Mel- 
rose to Franklin. 

Colin D. Fern, acting principal, from Durant to 
Horace Mann. 

Norman D. Hohl, principal, from Rockridge to 
Rockridge and Rockridge Highlands. 

Mrs. Aileen M. Howden, from leave-of-absence 
to principal, Bella Vista. 

Joseph S. Lee, acting principal, from McFeely 
to McFeely and Willow Manor. 

Ray C. McCormick, principal, from Horace Mann 
to Sequoia. 

Doris E. Mincher, from acting principal to 
principal at Lazear. 

Wendall M. Moore, principal, from Sequoia to 
Lockwood. 

Alvin L. Parrish, principal, from High Street 
Homes to Whittier. 

Fred L. Taber, from acting principal at Cole to 
Principal at Cole. 

H. Ismay Tobin, from acting principal at Sher- 
man to principal at Sherman. 
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ATT RIERA oN ares 





Aviation education is receiving much 
attention throughout the schools of Cali- 
fornia. Teachers interested in obtaining free 
aviation education material and services may 
obtain them promptly from United Air 
Lines, which issue an 8-panel, illustrated 
folder with complete list of materials and 
order form. The materials include map, 
leaflets, cards, vacation folders, slidefilms, 
motion-picture films, and sets of pictures 
for the classroom or school bulletin-board. 
They also provide speakers on air transpor- 
tation. Address United Air Lines, School 
and College Service Department, 400 Post 
Street, San Francisco 2, or, 6th and Olive 
Streets, Los Angeles 14. 


NEW STANFORD BOOKS 
Our Desert Neighbors, by Edmund C. 


Jaeger, is a fascinating, illustrated guidebook 
of 250 pages, by an expert who, for more 
than 40 years, has explored the North 
American deserts; price $5. 


Camels to California, by Harlan D. 
Fowler, is another beautifully illustrated 
volume, 100 pages, 7th book in the Stanford 
Transportation Series. The complete dra- 
matic story of the bringing of camels to 
America in the 1850s is here brought to 
publication for the first time; price $3.50. 


Our Mountain Heritage, by Anne Roller 
Issler, is the story of Silverado and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 3rd in the series of three 
Stanford books treating Stevenson’s stay in 
California. This volume delightfully rounds 
out the period of Stevenson’s greatest 
development; price $3.50. 


Address Stanford University Press at 
Stanford, California. 


Youth Committee Bulletin is a valuable 
monthly information service by and for the 
members of Los Angeles County Youth 
Committee. A recent issue, 13 mimeo- 
graphed pages, gives a comprehensive 
summary of the recent Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
The bulletin is issued at 205 South Broad- 
way, Suite 208, Los Angeles. 


A Child’s First Cook Book, for boys and 
girls from 7-12, is one of the Happy Hour 
Series issued by Hart Publishing Company, 
101 West 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
The cookbook by Alma S. Lach is a delight- 
ful guide, with many picture-recipes in 
bright colors and simple language. There 
are menus for meals, afternoon snacks, and 
Parties; 100 pages; price $1.25. e 


The 1951 edition of the NEA Tours 
booklet describing tours to 12 areas and 
countries including Europe, Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba and various parts 
of the United States and Canada is now 
available. Complimentary copies are avail- 
able by writing to the Division of Travel 
Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington 6, DC. 
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The 1950 Yearbook of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, entitled “The 
County Superintendent of Schools in the 
United States,” is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Shirley Cooper, assistant secretary of 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, edited the publication. 


At a recent meeting the Committee on 
Publications and Constructive Studies of the 
Department of Rural Education made plans 
for their yearbooks throughout the next 
five years. The title of the 1951 yearbook 
will be Child Development in the Rural 
Environment, while the 1952 yearbook will 
be on the subject of school transportation. 
A series of yearbooks on the rural com- 
munity school is planned for the years 
1953-1955. 





How to make good 
readers out of poor ones 


Today every teacher, right in her own 
classroom, can accomplish results in 

remedial teaching that could be attained only 
by clinical specialists a few short years ago. 


Build New Reading Power in Your Own Classroom 


Vocational Education: America’s Greatest 
Resource, by John A. McCarthy, is an 
authoritative, illustrated text of 400 pages, 
published by American Technical Society, 
848 East 58th Street, Chicago 37; price 
$5.75. The author, long associated with 
vocational education, has here admirably 
developed the basic principles in that field. 


Primer for Americans is a_ beautiful, 
illustrated, 16-page brochure by Larmon 
and Lapham. First published in a magazine, 
the material is now available in a special 
edition for schools, as the result of a wide- 
spread demand from educators. Its publica- 
tion in this form is a public service on a 
non-profit basis. Price 25c; address Radio 
Household Institute, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. A free sample copy 
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Equipped with materials prepared specifically for 
remedial work, and using techniques tried 
and proven in reading clinics, you can 


actually develop the necessary skills in most of 


your problem cases. 


Sample Materials and the “Know How” Are Free 


So that you may try the latest techniques in your own class this 
year, Webster Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher 
of remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge 


| H to increase reading skill— 


a new professional booklet which tells you: 


How to spot retarded readers 

How to diagnose the causes of reading failure 
What to do to increase reading skill 

How to use specialized remedial materials 


A kit of corrective materials— 


not mere page samples, but a working set generous enough to 
get your program under way. 

Reading failure is the most serious school failure. 
It contributes directly to failures in all subjects, to personality 
maladjustments, and delinquency. The coupon below brings 
another chance to your poor readers. Be sure you mail it today. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY « Pasadena 2, Calif.... 





4 4 
Represented by: # Webster Publishing Company, ' 
. 367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. 5 
Mr. Clark Rader ! Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy : 
23 W. Lemon Ave, § of How to Increase Reading Skill and the kit 4 
Arcadia, Calif. 8 of corrective materials that accompanies it. : 
1 
+ a 
. Name___ __SSs—CsSCSFSséSC Grae taught : 
: Address_____ a» Sie : 
: City ees Zone State . 
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will be mailed on request to persons or 
groups interested in the distribution of this 
book on Americanism. 


A new educational printing service, of 
particular interest to educators in public 
schools and colleges, has been established 
in Redwood City, San Mateo County. The 
new firm, Pacific Coast Publishers, is pre- 
pared to serve the printing needs of teachers 
and administrators who have material for 
quantity use in classes or school systems or 
for private distribution. The company spe- 
cializes in printing manuals, teachers guides, 
graphs, etc., which would not be likely to 
appear on the lists of commercial publishers. 
Planning, design, and layout are included in 
the service. 


Lloyd Dilks, director, also acts as con- 


Everybod 
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CKAYOLA® 




















Best known because it’s 
by far the best quality! 


CRAYOLA is America’s fa- 
vorite drawing crayon—bar 
none. Teachers prefer this Gold 
Medal winner because it’s per- 
manent and waterproof, and 
colors are true. Parents prefer 
it because it’s clean, compact, 
never smudges. Children pre- 
fer it because it never bends in 
a warm hand. In boxes of 6, 8, 
12, 16, 24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 








sultant on the preparation of manuscripts. 
He has been in the educational and techni- 
cal printing field for 14 years, serving as 
printing adviser for such organizations as 
the League of Nations, Princeton Univer- 
sity, and the Institute for Advanced Study. 
Monroe Heath, former school and college 
textbook representative for New York and 
West Coast houses, is sales manager. 


Being Teen-Agers, a big, illustrated book 
of 270 pages, price $1.50, is the 8th grade 
text in the National Forum Guidance Series 
and marks the completion of the 6-year 
series for grades 7 through 12. Like the 
other books in the series, this one deals 
with personal growth, development and 
adjustment problems and is adapted to 
group and individual guidance programs. 
The series comprises 6 student books, 6 sets 
of classroom charts, and 6 teachers guides; 
all designed for use throughout the 6 years 
of junior-senior high school. They cover 5 
major areas of personal adjustment. For 
illustrated brochure and full details address 
National Forum Inc., 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5. 


FOUR NEW FILMS 


These films are 16 mm sound, black-and- 
white, ‘‘classroom-tested,” and may be ob- 
tained from local distributors. For those 
you are unable to locate, write to this 
magazine. 


Birds Are Interesting. 10 min. color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. “If an ani- 
mal has feathers it’s a bird” and more than 
a dozen kinds in their habitats illustrate that 
a bird’s bill tells much about its life and 
habits. Arranged to be instructive while 
entertaining, the film notes differences in 
bill, feet, and wings: poses thought-provok- 
ing questions. Relates ideas through a 
world-wide annotated field trip to give 
background for science and language arts 
for middle grades and up. 


Bird Migration. 10 min. color, Heiden- 
kamp-Albertsen. Pictures the mystery of 
bird migration for upper elementary to 
adult groups. Presents a theory of the 
beginning of migration, and shows migrants, 
non-migrators, and irregular migrants, in 
real life pictures. On maps, traces four 
principal New World flyways, showing 
birds which travel them: cites the Arctic 
tern as champion distance flyer. 


The Sun’s Family. 10 min., Young 
America Films. Simplified introduction to 
the size and distances of the universe and 
the nine satellites of our sun-star for upper 
elementary grades, uses models to show 
relative size, speed of movement, and orbit 
as each planet “ellipses” (not “‘circles”) the 
sun. Shows astronomers use of planetarium; 
photographs telescopic views of Mars, Sat- 
urn, and Jupiter. 


+ 


Art and Life in Italy. 10 min. color also, 
Coronet Films. History and tradition, the 
nature of the people and the land, help 
interpret famous examples of Italian artists’ 
work in architecture, sculpture, painting, 
fresco, and mosaic, shown in excellent pho- 
tography. The film takes art out of museums 
and puts it in everyday life for junior high 
to adult interests in social studies and art. 











The Curriculum Bulletin, a project of th 
School of Education of the University « 
Oregon, is once again being published ang 
is available on a subscription basis at $5 
per year (approximately 24 issues) or 
individual issues may be purchased sg, | 
arately. Each issue treats a separate tele, 
units, bibliographies, study guides, back. 
ground and resource data on newer Methods 
and curriculums, proposals for new cur 
riculums, etc. Address University of Qre, 
gon, Curriculum Materials Laboratory 
Eugene, Oregon. ’ 











You and Democracy, by Dorothy Go, 
don, is a reading book, 60 pages, Profusely 
illustrated in color, which simply and eo, 
quently describes government and life jin 
our United States of America. Pubhshed 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.; price $2. 




















for Grades 9-12 


ENGLISH 
IN ACTION, 
FIFTH EDITION 


ee 





Courses I, II, III, IV 


by J. C. Tressler 





Retains the famous Tressler 
Activities-Handbook organiza- 
tion perfected in thousands of 
classrooms. Keeps pace with 
linguistic and English teaching 
studies, new state and city 
syllabi, and the suggestions of 
outstanding English teachers. 
New, up-to-date activities and 
new, result-getting exercises. 
New format, cartoons, and 
lively writing. Teachers’ Man- 
uals, Answer Books, and Prac- 
tice Books. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street 
San Francisco 5 
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AASA SPOTLIGHTS RESOURCE EDUCATION 


HE 1951 Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators deals with 
7 of the basic issues of our times: How can the resource base of our civilization be 
used to maintain our way of life, yet not destroy the source of material strength — natural 


resources? 


The yearbook gives special attention to the role of the elementary and 
secondary school in answering this question. 


Our nation has created one of the most extensive public school systems in the world. 
At the same time it has plundered the natural resource base on which its industrial and 
cultural might has been built. Are the schools responsible for the national scars of eroded 
soil, the silt-heavy streams and rivers, the gutted forests, ghost towns snuggling close to 
the mouths of abandoned mines? Obviously the blame lies in many phases of our present 


way of life. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Centennial Tours 


SPRING VACATION 


March |7 to 23 
By Chartered Bus — Fourth Annual 


CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 
| TOUR 


March 17 to 24 
Bus Caravan — 18th Annual 


DEATH VALLEY 
EXPEDITION 


SUMMER 1951 


EUROPE 


10 Countries 
June 26 to August 20 


S.S. Mauretania to Europe 
Return via Air Flight 


All Pacific tours yield college credit 
if desired 


se 
ALASKA 


Two Tours 
June 15-July 4 Aug. |7-Sept. 5 


ELLIOTT J. TAYLOR, Director of Tours 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Stockton 4, California 
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As this is being written war is again 
raiding our treasure of men and _ natural 
resources. No one can foresee the extent 
of new inroads to be made upon coal and 
oil, or upon metals and iand. 


It is against this backdrop that the 1951 
AASA Yearbook takes the position that it 
is a responsibility of the public school to 
become a more effective force toward the 
scientific use and conservation of natural 
resources. 


By sponsoring this book, the American 
Association of School Administrators writes 
another pages on the nearly fifty-year-old 
“conservation movement” in the United 
States. The Association reemphasizes its 
belief in the responsibility of public educa- 
tion toward developing and preserving the 
natural resources of the world. 


The major emphasis of the yearbook is 
upon describing the how of school pro- 
grams in  resource-use education. One 
common theme runs throughout the entire 
volume: The study and use of resources 
should be a major thread of the entire 
school program. It should not be viewed 
as a separate subject matter. It should be 
an emphasis of science, geography, history, 
language arts, and so on. The examples of 
active school programs attempt to show 
how such an integrated approach has been 
achieved. 


The sick landscapes of our countryside 
and the ills in our community physical and 
social structures stand as the great chal- 
lenges to a vitalized school program. 
According to the yearbook, the school can- 
not fail if it but stirs to meet the challenge 
as set forth by the AASA Commission. 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Conservation Education in Ameri- 
can Schools. Twenty-ninth Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, Febru- 
ary 1951. 528 pages including Roster of 
Members. $4. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


SPORT OEANEEEE Driving is the title 
of the textbook developed and issued 
by American Automobile Association, 
Washington, DC, and widely used. A new 
“Project Workbook in Driver Education” 
is now issued for use, with the textbook, in 
high school courses. 

Issuance of this new Workbook follows 
an insistent demand from teachers. In her 
foreword to the teacher, Helen K. Knandel, 
educational consultant and author of the 
Workbook, says: 

“Driver Education is a comparatively new 
subject in which many teachers are facing 
pioneering problems. Graded resource ma- 
terials are still somewhat limited. And, in 
most scheduling procedures, the same 
teacher carries out the classroom work and 
also supervises the driving practice. The 
teacher is therefore often separated from 
the large body of the class at times when 
careful assignments and continued direction 
of work could result in far greater student 
development than would otherwise be pos- 


sible. The Workbook fits into this last 
situation especially well, although it should 
never be substituted for regular classroom 
work or used as though it served the func- 
tions of the teacher. 


“Throughout the entire Workbook, spe- 
cial emphasis is focused on building sound 
driver attitudes related to the social respon- 
sibilities needed for sharing all the traffic 
activities on city streets and rural highways. 
The teacher should remain especially sensi- 
tive, in guiding the use of this Workbook, 
to the attitude-developing possibilities in 
every project.” 


Price of the Workbook is 92c per copy. 
Address Public Safety Department, Califor- 
nia State Automobile Association, 150 Van 
Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2; or Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California, Adams 
and Figueroa Streets, Los Angeles. 


DO-IT FUN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Never a book like this before! 116 simple, 
entertaining ideas for children, 9 to 12, that 
they can do themselves — each on a separate 
page. Easy-to-understand CARTOON STYLE. 
Rainy day fun, outside fun, games and 
puzzles, holiday ideas, gifts, make-believe and 
ornaments. By Mary & Dale Goss (Book 
No. 1 in coupon) 


LITTLE GAMES and PARTIES 


Only book of its kind! Written for children 
under reading age, it’s designed to be read to 
little folk in words they understand directly 
by the teacher. Has complete directions for 
hundreds of games and parties in pictorial 
form. Beautifully illustrated. By Margaret 
Powers (Book No. 2 in coupon).............. $2.75 


BOATS, AIRPLANES and KITES 


NEW REVISION of one of the most appeal- 
ing craft books ever published. More popular 
than ever before! All kinds of projects . 

up-to-the-minute designs create maximum in- 
terest. Every project tested. Detailed in- 
structions, complete working drawings, many 
photos. By A. J. LaBerge (Book No. 3 in 
coupon) $ 


| CHAS. A. BENNETT C0. Inc. en 


| For 50 Yrs. The Manual Arts Press 





7050 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


| 
, (0 Send books 1 2 3 (Circle which) | 

[} Enclosed ¢.................... C] Send C.O.D. 
{ (J Send for examination | 
{ O) Send FREE JACK & JILL GAME | 
| 
| 
| 
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JACK & JILL RACE from “Do-it Fun For Boys & Girls” 
{ rad 10 days examination of books, CLIP & SEND IN COUPON 











ACADEMIC ADVENTURE! 


1951 PROGRAM 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 


June 18 to July 22 
July 23 to August 25 


@ TEACHER TRAINING 


Courses have been planned to stress 
all phases of teacher training plus 
other interesting offerings in a variety 


of fields. 
© VACATION VARIETY 


Timbered mountain ranges and scenic 
desert vistas plus Reno's "Big City" 
opportunities for amusement lend 
wide vacation variety. 


Change of Address 


TF your name and address, as shown 

on the cover of your magazine, is 
NOT correct, please immediately 
notify CTA Journal, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


Whenever you change your ad- 
dress, notify us, stating in full your 
old address, as well as your new one. 









““ON-THE-JOB”’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special "On-the-Job" Liability 
Insurance policy, arranged by the Bay 
and Southern Sections of California 
Teachers Association, is now avail- 
able Statewide to members of CTA 
for three years. 







Any teacher may apply for this 
broad coverage by mailing the fol- 
lowing to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California, 
or CTA (Southern Section), 612 


South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
14, California. 














SOP 


Residence Address Zone .. 


Position and School 


CTA Membership Number... 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC., for: 


$3.00 for I yr........... 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE SIERRA 
NEVADA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Write to Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY of NEVADA teno, nevana 











In Berkeley 


The Cultural Capital of the West 


HOTEL DURANT 


Rooms with bath 
from $3.50 Single, $5.00 Double 
COFFEE SHOP - FOUNTAIN - GARAGE 
BEAUTY SHOP 
One Block from the University Campus 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 


FOR THE 


SCIENCE 
LABORATORY 


are available from Cenco 
warehouses at 3555 Whittier 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, 
and 1040 Martin Avenue, 
Santa Clara. For fast service, 
send your next order to Cenco. 
























Write for your copy of 
Cenco's new 500-page cata- 
log H501 of laboratory appa- 
ratus and supplies for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general 
science. 





Available to 
school administrators and 
science instructors 
upon request 


CENTRAL yh EE A COMPANY 
ALIF 
Scientific Instruments Gar Wey nt LTT aN 


Los Angeles 23, Cal. San Francisco 5, Col. 


‘It’s News to Me” 








HESE announcements by manufacturer | 

of new products are of professional inter. 
est to educators. You may compare these 
items with others to be found in your schoo| 
supply store. If unable to find them locally, 
write to this magazine and your letter wil} 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Flexiflat paste eliminates warping, wri. 
kling, and puckering in pasted paper items. 
Ideal where flatness, neatness and perma. 
nence is desired. May be used like any 
other paste, by finger, brush, or rubber. 
tipped ‘applicator. Can be diluted with 
water, and brushes can be easily cleaned. 
Recommended for mounting pictures, scrap 
books, paper favors, bookbinding, etc, 


Scarred, worn, chipped school desks are 
a thing of the past when they are covered 
with Fiberesin tops. Marks from ink, pen 
cils, modeling clay and other classroom 
supplies can be wiped off with a damp 
cloth. Children cannot carve their initials 
cr doodle marks in it; cannot chip nor peel 
it. Can be edge-finished without the use of 
metal molding or attached wood edges and 
can be shaped and finished in the same 
manner as the better grades of hard wood 
lumber. 


The subject Mushrooms in Their Natural 
Habitats is covered in a unique kit that 
includes a 626-page text, 231 stereo-koda 
chrome three-dimensional pictures, 
View-Master stereoscope. The text was 
written “around” the full color pictures 
which provides the user with the advantages 
of an actual foray into the woods under the 
supervised direction of a qualified specialist. 
Designed for a wide range of readers; from 
the advanced student or scientist to the less 
schooled person who desires accurate infor 
mation about fleshy fungi. Complete kit 
includes textbook, 33 reels, and one stereo 
scope. 


and a 


Two new flash-card games for teaching 
vowels. Quiet Pal Game shows children 
how the addition of a vowel letter, after 
another vowel in a word, changes the pro 
nunciation of the first vowel. End-In-“E” 
Game teaches the changes in pronunciation 
of vowels that occur when the letter “e” is 
added at the end of a word. 15 flash-cards 
in each set. 


DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


*“FUN-D°DRILL”’ 


Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 


FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. Use in any 
grade. One game 90 cents. Two or more 
games 85 cents each, postpaid. 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - Santa Rosa, California 
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COMING EVENTS 


California Young Farmers 
Association; annual convention. Redding. 
February 2, 3 — Audio-Visual Education 


February 1-3— 


Association of California and California 
School Supervisors Association (San Joaquin 
Valley Section); 2nd annual joint 
conference. Fresno. ee 

February 3 — California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Section; 
luncheon meeting at YWCA, 735 East 
Lexington “venue. Glendale; the Glendale 

is hostess. 
“oe 3—-CTA State Board of 
Directors; regular meeting. San Francisco. 

February 3 — School Library Association 
of Californa, Southern Section; book 
breakfast. Manning's, 319 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. ; a 

February 3 — California Association for 
Childhood Education; Southern Section 
meeting. Glendale. 

February 9—California School 
Supervisors Association; Bay Section meet- 
ing. Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 

February 10-14— National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; 35th annual 
convention. New York. 

February 10-15— Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Department; 
annual convention. Detroit. 

February 12—Abraham _ Lincoln’s 
Birthday. 

February 13-16— California Recreation 
Conference; 3rd annual session. Co-spon- 
sored by California Recreation Commission, 
California Recreation Society and National 
Recreation Association. San Diego. 

February 14 — Valentine’s Day. 

February 15 — Susan B. Anthony Day. 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Yow Complete 
The ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 


Pupil’s and Teacher’s Editions 
Jones © Maloney * Morgan ° Landis 


A NEW approach to health education. 
A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 


mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST series with a built-in program of recreatory ac- 
tivities .. . games and stunts that motivate good health prac- 
tices and insure a functional health program. 


Consider “hese “Features 


Pupil Motivation Health Activities 
Positive Mental Health Home-School Cooperation ‘ 
328 S. Jefferson St. 221 Fourth Avenue 51 First St. 
Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 707 Browder St. 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
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beautiful combination is this 9-tray solid card 
catalog cabinet on a 26-inch height leg base. 
The drawer capacity is 10,800 cards. Solid bronze 


hardware. 


Made of quarter-sawed oak in light or dark finish. LL 
Available for immediate shipment. 


We make a complete line of library supplies and 
equipment — all you need to start or maintain a 


in this 
CARD CATALOG C 
for YOUR LIBRARY — 


@ ond UTILITY 









library will be found in our new 1951 catalog. No. 539-Cabinet 





No. 526-Leg Base 


Gaylord aa LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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OURS .c-c 


or fhe Asking 


O that our advertisers may serve you 
best, please fill out all coupons com- 
pletely and without address abbreviations. 


If not using your school address, state 
clearly that the material is to be sent to your 
home. 


For quicker action, write to the adver- 
tisers direct. 


The coupon below is for your conven- 
lence in ordering several items. 


50b. A Miracle of Modern Chemistry is 
a chart which shows the derivatives which 
emanate from coal. Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute. 


22b. Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program is a revised edition of a catalog 
listing the materials planned to meet in a 
practical way the needs of the academic 
teacher, the specialist, and the administra- 
tor, and suggesting effective ways to develop 
a community-school program in nutrition 
education. General Mills. 


54b. The Story of Oil, printed on coated 
book stock and illustrated in color, tells how 
crude oil is created by nature, continues 
with a history of the industry in brief, 
easily read form, and goes on with an 
account of production, transportation, man- 
ufacturing and marketing of the refined 
products. Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 


34b. Tachistoscope —an Investment for 
School Learning is explained and analyzed 
in the current issue of “Visual Review.” 
This timely and interesting subject of flash 
recognition training is covered completely 
from correct classroom setting to record 
maintenance on improvement. The value of 
the training as a regular part of the school 
program and valuable research findings are 
also covered. Society for Visual Education. 


55b. Jack and Jill Game, an educational 
game for elementary school children, is 
described in full in a two-page circular. 
Shows young readers how to make and play 
the game. One side describes eleven craft 


books for children. Chas. A. Bennett Co. 


USE THIS 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


enclosed for each item checked. 


50b 22b 54b 34b 55b 


Subject taught....... 


School name....... 


School address 


Enrollment: Boys................. See eter 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Alaska Steamship Company..............------ 15 
American Seating Company.........- 2nd cover 
Audubon Camp of California.................. 17 
Automobile Insurance, CTA.................. 3 
Bennett Company, Inc., Charles A......... 29 
Binney & Smith Company..............-------- 28 
Bituminous Coal Institute.....................--- 23 
CTA Automobile Insurance..................-- 3 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange 3 
Central Scientific Company..............---.-- 30 
Charles A. Bennett Company, Inc........... 29 
Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc................--. 30 
Christian Science Monitor........-..----..---+- 20 
College of the Pacific Tours...............-...- 29 
Compton & Company, F. E....................- 4 
DDarAne NER Sick oes a eR 30 
Educators Furniture & Supply Co........... 24 
Fun-D'Drill Arithmetic Games................ 30 
Gayle aan OEN or 2secs3c8 Ls Gite eee 31 


General NiUS. $C: sicctsccccctesces 3rd cover 


Heath & Company, D. Cre.22cn B 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc..............- 21 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company.... 19 
Holt and Company, Inc., Henry............ 21 
RAGte RGAE sexes ees 30 
TiaRest ag IRR ake a la as 31 
National Audubon Society....................-. 17 
Society for Visual Education.................. 22 
Standard Oil Company.................. 4th cover 
Standard School Broadcast................--.-++ 16 
yeast PAR WO ano a cde cnk ccscecatacccecee 26 
University of Nevada...................:::::--++- 30 
Webster Publishing Company................ 27 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William.............. 25 





56b. Hawaiian vacation folders contain- 
ing complete itineraries, costs, etc., are 
available through United Air Lines offices. 
See ad in this issue or use coupon below. 


57b. Folder describing teaching aids and 
classroom materials on air transportation. 
United Air Lines. 

12b. Tape Recording in the Classroom 
has interesting new ideas for every class- 
room. Gives case histories of how and 
where tape recordings are used to lighten 
teachers work and improve student concen- 
tration. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

58b. The Co-ordinated Classroom, an 
illustrated, 48-page report by Dr. Darrell 
Boyd Harmon, covers every phase of seat- 
ing, lighting, and decoration problems in 
the classroom and their effect on children’s 
posture, vision, and general welfare. The 
American Seating Company. 
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COMING EVENTS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


February 16, 17 — United Busines 
Education Divisions; National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Insti 
Research Foundation of United Busines 
Education Association; Administrator, 
Division of United Business Education 
Association, American Chapter of the 
International Society for Business Education: 
joint meeting. Atlantic City. ’ 

February 16-18— NEA Division of 
Travel Service; National Council for 
Education Travel. Atlantic City. 

February 16-20 — National School Boards 
Association; annual convention. Atlantic 
City. 

February 17 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, Southern Region: 
spring meeting. San Dimas. 7 

February 17 — California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, Southern 
Section; regular meeting. Anaheim. 

February 17—WNational Teacher 
Examinations given at testing centers 
throughout USA. For details address 
Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. : 

February 17— National Science Teachers 
Association, Business-Industry Section; 
regional meeting. Atlantic City. 

February 17-18 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; state conference, 
San Jose. 

February 17-22— American Association of 
School Administrators; annual convention. 
Atlantic City. 

February 18-21— NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction; conference, 
Atlantic City. 

February 18-21— NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; winter meeting, 
Atlantic City. 

February 18-25 — Brotherhood Week; 
national observance. 

February 19 — National School Public 
Relations Association; winter meeting. 
Atlantic City. 

February 19-22 — NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals; winter 
meeting. Atlantic City. i 

February 19-21 — Department of Rural | 
Education: annual conference. Atlantic City. 

February 19-22 — American Educational 
— Association; convention. Atlantic 

ity. 

February 22 — Washington's Birthday. 

February 24—California Student 
Teachers Association; regional conference. 
San Francisco. 


' 
February 24, 25 — CTA State Committee | 







tutions, 


| 


« 


ye — ea 


ae a ~~ eT = 


a 


on Legislation: special meeting. Bellevue 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

March 2 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section: monthly meeting. Los Angeles. 

March 3 —California Agricultural 7 
Teachers Association, South Coast Region; i 
spring meeting. King City. 

March 3 — California Student Teachers 
Association; regional conference. 
Los Angeles. 

March 5-9— Trade and Industrial 
Education Service, U.S. Office of Education; 
Pacific regional conference. San Francisco. 

March 7 — California Conservation Bird, 
and Arbor Day, opening 17th Annual 
California Conservation Week. 

March 7-9 — National Association for 
Nursery Education; biennial conference. 


Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week: 17th annual observance. 

March 8-11 — California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals: biennia 
convention. 
Barbara. 


Miramonte Hotel, Santa 
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The class that eats up art 



















They thought they were just having fun, but the first graders of 


Athens Agricultural Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning 


THINGS TO DO 


in correlating art and nutrition 
at different grade levels: 


about nutrition and art—the easy way. It started with posters— 
simple posters created by the children to tell the whole story of the 
Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried their hands at place 
: : ‘ ; e e Make food models of clay or 
mats, decorating them with bright borders of their own design. papier-maché. Paint them. 
t ay Cc ic S agazines and mounted them : 
Then they cut out food pictures from maga «Seanete bine aiili 
ers, new curtains. Paint and re- 
arrange furniture. 


with stand-up backs. From this assortment of food pictures, they 
could practice assembling on their place mats many an imaginary 


e Provide table decorations for 
lunchroom. 


“good lunch.” 


Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all twelve grades in the 
e Make nutrition displays for cor- 


Athens Schools, says, ““There’s no end to the opportunities to corre- pre 


late art with nutrition study. It merely takes a suggestion, 
and pupils and teachers are off to a flying start with ideas 
contributed by all.’’ For more news of what other teachers 


are doing to correlate nutrition with several subjects . . . eneral Mills 


MAKERS of 


for facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any 


Cereals . Animal F, eeds 


. ; 5 ‘ " ° * Vitamin p, 
curriculum, write Education Section, Department vn Products 


of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota. 


Copyright 1951, General Mills, Inc. 








New “RPM” developed by Atomic Research 


DOUBLES THE LIFE 
OF AUTO ENGINES! 


| 
...in the toughest test a motor gets! | 
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Atomic tool! Our scientists equipped A Geiger counter instantly detect- A New ‘**RPM’”’ was developed so 
test cars with piston rings treated at ed the rate at which metal wore away superior that, compared with con 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s from these atomically treated rings ventional oils,* it doubles the life of 
Oak Ridge Plant—for the first time, — under difterent circumstances, and average automobile engines between 
they measured wear as it happened! with different oils! 


major overhauls due to lubrication, 


Greatest protection you’ve ever had! 


New“RPM” is sold with a money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 
Compared with conventional oils,* it doubles the life of aver- 
age engines between major overhauls due to lubrication. In the 
toughest test a motor gets—stop-and-go driving —New “RPM” 
cuts in half the wear-rate of such critical engine parts as piston 
rings and cylinder walls... doubles protection against gummy 
carbon, acid, corrosion, rust and varnish ... maintains low- 
oil-consumption life of average engines twice as long. Try it 
in your car today. 


* Premium Type’ oils as designated by 
the American lfetroleum Institute. 
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